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FOREWORD 


In India, the initiative to encoorage the production of 
administrative case studies in order to generate an empirical 
research base for enriching the training and education of 
public administrators was taken by the iiidian Institute of 
Public Administration in 1961. The present publication, 
entitled : Delivery Systems — Asian Experience edited by 
Dr. P. R. Dubhashi, former Director, IIPA and Prof. 
Jaideep Singh, Professor of Behavioural Sciences, IIPA, 
represents a significant development in the area of case 
studies. It is distinguished from our earlier twelve volumes 
of case studies by its focus on the experience of other 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region and includes administra- 
tive case studies from Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Pakistan, South Korea and Japan. In addition, the editors 
have provided an excellent overview article which outlines 
twenty basic points for improving the performance of delivery 
systems in development sectors in Asia. 

I am hopeful that the coming decades will witness the 
creation of much stronger cooperation for development 
among the countries of the Asia-Pacific region. Comparative 
empirical research work like the present investigation into 
the nature of administrative delivery systems in various 
development sectors in seven countries of the Asia-Pacific 
region will cumulatively become a powerful force for accelera- 
ting the progress of each nation in the mission to facilitate a 
superior, a more harmonious, prosperous and just quality of 
life to its citizens and for bringing into fruition the kind of 
knowledge and cooperation that humanity requires for 
increasing the possibilities for global synergy. 

S. RAMANATHAN : 
Director 

, iNBiAN Institute of 
P uBUC Administration 


New Delhi 
February. 2, 1987 
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DELIVERY SYSTEMS IN DEVELOPMENT 
SECTORS IN ASIA— AN OVERVIEW 

P.R. DUBHASHI AND JAIDEEP SINGH 


It is being increasingly recognised that the success of the’ 
development effort critically depends on the efficacy of the 
delivery system. If the delivery system is weak, the objectives 
of the development programme would not be achieved since 
the benefits of development would not reach those for whom 
they are intended. It is, therefore, appropriate that the 
delivery system should receive attention of the development 
administrators as well as the leaders of the development 
process. 

The scope of the delivery system is continuously expanding, 
in response to the revolution of rising expectations. The 
evolution is two-fold. It is both in relation to the increasing: 
range of services required by the people as also the expecta- 
tion that these services would be provided by government in 
the context of the concept of welfare state. Thus, the services^ 
that have to be delivered are not only the traditional services 
such as dispensation of justice or protection of the citizen 
from disturbances or law and order. They cover a whole 
range of development services such as those needed by 
the citizens in general in the field of health and education,/ 
those particularly needed by the urban eitizens such as 
transportation and housing, and those needed by the farmers 
such as agriculture extension and the supply of agriculture 
. inputs. . , ' 

Along with the widening scope of services to be delivered 
is the lengthening line of delivery. Services are expected to 
be delivered not only in the urban centres or central places 
in rural areas but in the remotest corners of the country. 
This increases the distance between the traditional sources of 
supply of services which are often based in the central places 
and the point of delivery-' or the receiving of the services by 
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the. distant ■ citizen-consiimer. Not only is the line lengthen- 
ing, often more than one channel of delivery has to be pro- 
vided, and for dealing with the various channels of delivery 
of services a number of agencies come into the picture 
creating the need for coordination. 

A Central agency, however large or competent, cannot 
deliver the services to the people in the remotest corners of 
the country and hence there is a need for locating agencies 
delivering the services at the grassroot level itself. Hence 
the need for decentralisation. But between the central agency 
and the grassroot agency there is a very large distance which 
creates the need for intermediate agencies to provide links in 
the chain of delivery. 

The decentralisation takes place either through deconcen- 
tration of administration by creating field agencies or through 
devolution of functions to autonomous local agencies called 
local self-government institutions. Often the process of 
decentralisation of the administrative agencies and the poli- 
tical devolution to self-governing institutions need to be 
brought together. One way of doing it is to make the local 
administrative agencies responsible to the local government 
institutions. 

Decentralisation, however, does not necessarily imply 
•efficient delivery of services. The local government Institu- 
tions are often weak both in terms of financial and manpower 
xesources. The Central Government, therefore, has to find 
out ways of transferring financial resources to the local 
institutions. This, however, is often a slow and painful 
process since the Central agencies are reluctant to pass on 
the resources to local agencies. The local government legis- 
lation often does not devolve suitable sources of revenue to 
the local agencies which are dependent on grauts from the 
Central Government which also often do not come in liberal 
measure. However, as in Sri Lanka, radical measures are 
sometimes taken in terms of a concept like that of a district 
budget with revenues earmarked for the local development 
efforts so that local agencies do not have to wait for the 
grants from sectoral departments at higher levels. 

Manpower is even a bigger problem since the local agencies 
cannot afford to pay high salaries and give promotional 
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-opporturiities and therefore they are unable to attract suitable 
■manpower from the employment market. Hence often the 
personnel are deputed by the Central agencies to the local 
..agencies. But the Central officers are often reluctant to go 
-on deputation to the local agencies because Central jobs are 
'^considered to be more prestigious than the local Jobs. 
Besides there is a clear physical question of advantages' of 
location. Facilities, whether of education or health or 
general level of living, are far better in the cities than in the 
countryside, and therefore, there is reluctance on the part of 
personnel whether doctors or teachers or development 
workers to work in remote areas in the interior. 

An alternative to delivery services by government or local 
agencies is that by private agencies. In view of the unsatis- 
factory delivery by governmental agencies, it is often thought 
that the government could rather encourage private agencies 
to deliver services in rural areas. But the reluctance to serve 
in rural areas is not confined to government agencies alone. 
It also extends to private agencies. Just as government per- 
sonnel are reluctant to work in the interior rural areas so are 
also the employees or owners of private agencies. 

The delivery of even a single service often requires the 
participation of several agencies— various departments of the 
Central and state governments, local agencies, semi-govern- 
mental agencies and private institutions. It is extremely 
important that these agencies do not work at cross purposes 
and that all their efforts are imbued with the same goal in 
view — rendering satisfactory services to the common man in 
the remote areas. There is, therefore, the need for coordi- 
nation — vertical coordination right down to the grassroots 
level and horizontal coordination between agencies and 
departments working at the same level, local agencies, quasi 
government institutions as well as the private agencies. There 
is also the need for functional coordination between planning, 
financing, stafl5ng, execution, monitoring and evaluation. 
Even if one of the functions is not properly discharged, there 
may be failure in the effective delivery of services. 

Finally, the effectiveness of delivery does not depend on 
the delivery system alone. There is also the receiving end. 
There should be some way by which the citizens to whom 
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the services are to be delivered are able to receive the benefits 
of these services. These people at the receiving end are often 
unorganised, inarticulate and even ignorant of the services 
which they are entitled to get. Taking advantage of their 
weaknesses, vested interests often side-track them and corner 
the benefits for themselves. It therefore becomes necessary 
to organise the receivers of services in terms of groups which 
can then establish their rapport with the administration in- 
charge of the delivery services. 

The present volume entitled Delivery Systems— Asian Ex- 
perience consists of seven case studies from seven Asian 
countries. The first three deal with the delivery of social 
services— one each with primary health care, family planning 
and non-formal education respectively. The other four case 
studies deal with the delivery of services in the agricultural 
sector, one each with hybrid seeds, irrigation water through 
tubewells, fertiliser and credit. Each of these case studies 
provides information and highlights concepts, principles and 
practices which are useful for improving the efiiciency, res- 
ponsiveness, acceptance and overall effectiveness of the 
particular delivery system in question and also, for delivery 
systems in various development sectors in general. 

The first case study deals with the planning and implemen- 
tation of the primary health care programme in the Philip- 
pines. The fundamental problem in the delivery of health 
care is how to extend the best possible health service to the 
maximum number of the population and how to bridge the 
gap between the adequacy of service in the urban and rural 
communities. A pilot test of the programme was done in 
twelve selected provinces, one for each of the twelve regions 
of the country. Analysis of the involvement of all levels of 
government — Central, regional, provincial, municipal and 
barangay (village)— of sectoral agencies in addition to the 
Ministry of Health and of private organisations and the 
involvement of the community are brought out in the study. 
The factors that facilitated or impeded the effectiveness of 
the delivery system in each of the pilot areas are examined. 
The key problems in the implementation of the primary health 
care approach are grouped into the following five categories: 
problem of coordination and complementation of agencies- 
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iiiStitutioBS involved; logistics-lack of funds and com- 
::petent and motivated personnel;, problem of adequate com- 
munity participation and the need for greater involvement of 
.non-governmental organisations; project management prob- 
lems such as inadequate monitoring and communication; and, 
■miscellaneous factors such as politics, lack of committed 
field level workers and the need for reorientation of attitudes 
and behaviour of the recipients. The author suggests a 
bottom-up approach for improving the motivation and co- 
ordination of efforts and thus creating a superior delivery 
system. Such an approach would make development of the 
■community the rallying point and primary health care a 
means to achieve the superordinate goal of community de- 
velopment. The present situation in which the community 
and agencies are being rallied to the cause of primary health 
care makes agencies experience themselves as being used for 
the achievement of the objectives of the Ministry of Health 
and thus reluctant to cooperate. 

The second case study analyses the delivery system for 
family planning programmes in Indonesia. While in most 
developing countries, the major responsibility for programme 
planning and implementation lies with the Ministry of Health/ 
Public Health, in Indonesia the responsibility is with a co- 
ordinating council called the National Family Planning Co- 
-ordinating Board (NFPCB). The NFPCB’s responsibility is 
for programme policy, planning, coordination, supervision 
-and education in all aspects of the national family planning 
•programme. In its operation, the NFPCB is supported by 
its branch offices at the- provincial level along with other . 
•organisations and agencies .known as Impleaienting Units- 
such as the Departments of Health, Social Affairs, Education 
and Culture, Information, Home Affairs, Religious Affairs 
..and various private organisations as well as formal and infor- 
mal leade.rs (especially religious leaders), the provincial gover- 
nors and other administrators. The responsibility of translat- 
' ing family' planning policies and plans into action lies in the 
'implementing units. The main problem of organisation is 
"Weakness in relationship and communication between the 
NFPCB and the implementing units at the Central and local 
devels. This is due to'thc weak administrative component of 
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the NFPCB’s organisation for carrying out the necessary 
coordination. Various steps have been taken to reduce these- 
dysfunctionalities. 

The success of the family planning programme also depends 
greatly on the adequacy of the delivery facilities, such as the 
family planning clinics, village contraceptive distribution 
centres and many other institutions. Eighty per cent of the 
family planning services are being delivered by the facilities 
and personnel of the Department of Health’s Maternal and 
Child Health services. Three serious constraints vis-a-vis 
improvement of these services are: (a) the shortage of mid- 
wives, (h) inadequate building facilities, and (c) inadequate 
bed facilities for maternity services. The author concludes with 
the overall appraisal that the crucial elements for the success- 
ful implementation of the family planning programme are 
financing and budgeting which determine the volume of 
material and human resources available for programme im- 
plementation and the level of motivation, skill and knowledge 
of family {banning workers and staff members. Particularly 
emphasised is the critical unresolved problem of low incen- 
tives for field workers in the family planning programmes in 
the rural areas. 

The third case study deals with the challenge of eradication^ 
of illiteracy in Thailand, i.c., to assist the illiterate poor from 
both the urban and rural areas to get out of the darkness, 
imprisonment and exploitative bondage of illiteracy into the 
light, freedom and dignity of literacy. The task is formidable 
because lack of education and poverty go together — the un- 
educated are poor, the poor are uneducated. The problem is 
particularly serious in the rural areas and even more so, in 
the more backward and more remote rural areas, in the areas 
of absolute poverty. By 1981, the Thai Government had 
developed the non-formal education pilot projects for the 
purpose of operationalising a new policy which focused on 
the development of poverty concentration areas. 

For the purpose of policy formulation and coordination at 
the apex level is the Office of the Prime Minister. At the 
next level, integrated cooperation is required among four key 
ministries, i.e., the Ministry of Education, Ministry of Inter- 
ior. Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives and the 
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Ministry of Health. However, though plans are well defined 
integration in implementation does not take place according 
to plan due to the nature of governmental bureaucracy. The 
tradition of isolated functioning and rigid boundaries arising 
from and further reinforcing a compartmentalised/segment- 
alist perspective and style of operation makes inter-ministerial 
coordination, let alone cooperation and integration, very 
dilBcult. Much more thought and effort will have to be 
given in the coming years to prevent the losses due to waste- 
ful fragmentation and sub-optimal utilisation of collective 
resources — human and non-human — and to meeting the 
challenge of creating a holistic, mutually supportive, synergic 
delivery system particularly, at the district, sub-district,, 
commune and village levels. The author outlines some of 
the integrative committees that have been created to facilitate 
this process. 

Vis-a-vis the other typical problem of limited human re- 
sources, this is seen as, in essence, the problem of low moti- 
vation. The reward structures of governmental organisations 
will have to be greatly modified and field jobs like delivering 
education in the remote areas will have to be given their 
rightful share of importance. If the way to professional and 
financial advancement comes more through contact with the 
boss in the headquarters/Central offices, then the motivation 
for the truly significant development tasks in the communes 
and villages will, by and large, just not get created. Present 
day administrative delivery systems have to radically trans- 
form their basic philosophy and reward structures if they 
really mean business when they talk of serving the people 
and, more so, the poor. 

The author concludes the case study by making some 
specific recommendations for improviog the effectiveness of 
the administrative delivery system for non-formal education 
and for increasing its power to function as a catalytic insti- 
tution and thus multiply substantially its overall impact on 
the elimination of the remnants of the scourge of illiteracy 
from the face of Thailand. 

The fourth case study deals with the delivery system for 
hybrid seeds production in the state of Maharashtra in India. 
During the years 1965*68^ India embarked on dramatic 
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^expansioB of its programme for the*prodiictioii and Btilisation 
„:Of hybrid seeds to increase its. agricultural production. . This 
'Was the beginiiiog of the Green Revolution.' This case, de- 
picts the manner in which one state, I.e., Maharashtra, plan- 
ned and implemented during 1966 its ' programme for the 
produclioii.of high yielding seeds of jowar, maize and bajra. 
This ■ programme was extremely successful.. In fact, over 
seventy per cent of the total hybrid seed production in the 
country during 1966-67 was produced in Maharashtra. 

The case provides considerable understanding of the com- 
plexity of the planning and coordination process — vertically 
from the Union and state government levels through the 
zilla parisbad level to the level of the individual cultivator 
in the village and horizontally, with multiple organisations 
particularly, with the National Seeds Corporation. 

Coordination of all the necessary inputs for the programme, 
vfz,, foundation seed, fertiliser, insecticides, water, credit, 
trained staff in adequate numbers, access to technical guid- 
ance on many issues like land preparation, seed use, com- 
position and dosage of fertilisers, pest control, irrigation and 
drainage, etc., and securing the cooperation of the cultivators 
was the multifaceted challenging task faced by the adminis- 
trators of the programme. 

The dedication, commitment and excellence of administra- 
tors and technical personnel in all the concerned organisa- 
tions as well as the leadership role played by the chief 
minister in continuously setting high performance goals are 
especially highlighted by the case. 

The case study provides insight into the administrative 
work required in the implementation of a major agricultural 
development programme. It highlights the complex process 
of planning, coordination, implementation, monitoring and 
review of a major developmental programme and the dedica- 
tion and commitment of administrators, technical experts and 
political leaders. 

The fifth case study consists of a techno-economic evalua- 
tion of the delivery of irrigation water through tubewells in a 
specific project in Pakistan. In 1965, 138 tubewells were 
installed in three types of canal commands, namely, perennial, 
non-perennial and uncommanded. The major part of the 
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project area covering ],10»000 acres fell within perennial 
•command. Also, the number of tubewells installed in the 
perennial command area far exceeded the combined total of 
tubewells in the non-perennial and uncommanded area. One 
tubewell in the perennial area was randomly selected for 
study. The case presents data over seventeen years (1965-82) 
on the performance of the tubewell, annual punapage and 
percentage utilisation and its impact on cropping intensity 
•and gross value of crop production. The advantages of the 
supplemental delivery system for irrigation water through 
tubewells are empirically demonstrated through data which 
depicts a dramatic increase in the gross value of production 
of crops as well as increase in the cropping intensity. The 
objectives of the delivery system were fulfilled to a much 
higher degree than the expectations at the project formulation 
■Stage. 

The sixth case study deals with the delivery system for 
fertiliser in the Republic of Korea (South Korea). Fertiliser 
is one of the most important inputs for Korean farmers and 
since the ratio of expense on fertiliser to total agricultural 
production cost is high, government policies with regard to 
fertiliser have been a matter of great concern to farmers. 
Accordingly, the fertiliser policy and the delivery system 
for its implementation has been designed with much care on 
the principles that the use of fertiliser by farmers should be 
encouraged, that credit should be available, that the retail 
;price should be low, stable and uniform throughout the 
country (thus facilitating consumption in remote rural areas) 
and that the balanced application of fertiliser should be pro- 
moted. The overall goal is that the nation should be self- 
sufficient in foodgrains. The case study highlights the his- 
■torical changes in the delivery system for fertiliser since 
1945. Also, the organisation and character of the delivery 
'■system is outlined along with its merits and weak, points. The 
.author concludes by indicating the directions for develop- 
ment of the delivery system in the coming years. 

The last study deals with the delivery system for agricul- 
tural credit in Japan. The agricultural credit system is 
• classified into three main channels of financing: financing 
from government funds, such as, the Agriculture, Forestry 
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and Fisheries Finance Corporation; financing from the- 
savings of farm households and others, such as, the funds- 
operated by the financing organisations affiliated with the-, 
system of' agricultural cooperatives; and, financing from- 
general funds, such as those of the commercial banks. The 
financing by organisations affiliated with the agricultural 
cooperatives is further classified into: loans to farm house-^ 
holds, etc., from funds on which interest subsidies are given 
by the government or by local public bodies, such as those 
from the "Agricultural Modernisation Funds’ and the "Nation- 
al Disaster Rehabilitation Funds’, and loans to farm house- 
holds, etc., offered by the agricultural cooperatives at their 
own expense, such as, the financing from the funds owned 
and operated by the agricultural cooperatives themselves. 
The study provides an overall perspective as well as details 
about the flow of agricultural credit from the various import-^ 
ant channels of financing. 

From an overview of the case studies in this volume and 
other similar studies, we are intensified in the conviction that 
certain basic propositions are valid, by and large, for improv- 
ing the performance of delivery systems in development 
sectors in Asia: 

L The national level coordinating institution, ministry or 
agency, and the large number of interconnected, ver* 
tically and horizontally interrelated ministries, agencies,, 
private organisations, voluntary bodies, community 
organisations and cooperatives should be imbued 
with the superordinate goal of community development, 

2. Responsibilities should be clearly delegated down the 
line to the field formations and shared with all 
cooperating agencies, groups and individuals. (Need- 
less to add, credit for carrying out the responsibilities 
must also be equitably shared'— an essential, yet so 
often neglected practice.) 

3 . Extensive devolution of powers and radical decentra- 
lisation and delegation are concomitant, urgently need- 
ed ingredients for increasing the effectiveness of con- 
temporary delivery systems. 

4. Local self-governing institutions should be revitalised^ 
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and budgetary arrangements should provide for self’ 
reliance in inancial resources. 

5. Human resources— their competence and motivation'^: 
particularly, the willingness to serve rather than domi- 
nate, and the willingness to work at the grassroot 
level — make the vital difference in the quality of the 
delivery system. 

6. Institutional structures, systems, procedures and prac- 
tices need radical transformation and streamlining*. 
For example, the volume of paper work has to be 
brought down drastically. 

7. Reward structures have to undergo a dramatic trans- 
formation with professional and financial advancement 
facilitated for those who work in the field particularly, 
in the remote and backward poverty concentration 
areas. Simultaneously, very high weightage (instead 
of the very low or even negative weightage at present) 
has to be given to the ‘old fashioned’ qualities of 
honesty and ethical conduct, courtesy and friendliness 
and innovation and entrepreneurial risk taking in the 
pursuit of delivering excellent service to the citizen. 

8. Communication and information flow, horizontally,, 
diagonally as well as up the hierarchy, have all to be 
greatly encouraged. 

9. Linkage mechanisms for ongoing horizontal, diagonal 
and vertical coordination and cooperation within and 
between organisations have to be institutionalised to 
function frequently, regularly, and to a considerably 
high degree, in what might be called, ‘brainstorming’ 
fashion. 

10. At every level, leadership that catalyses effort and 
cooperation and sets an example of integrity and per- 
formance is extremely significant. Particularly, higher 
levels of political and administrative leadership must 
set very high standards of ethics and excellence in 
performance and general conduct. 

11. At all levels and particularly for higher levels in all 
national and transnational instituiwnsi organisations, . 
strong deterrents must be institutionalised to punish 
and prevent corrupt practices. 
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12. At every level, the traditional boss-subordinate rela- 
tionship has to be radically altered towards a relation- 
ship of egalitarian partnership. 

13. Relationships, specially informal relationships, among 
all members of each organisation, should be greatly 
encouraged, 

14 Tile unliiBited productive power ' of people for their 
own development is presently, more, or less, completely 
untapped. The encouragement of citizens’ associations 
and organisations, their participation in improving 
existing delivery systems and catalysation of their 
dormant, entrepreneurial capabilities for self-reliant 
development of new delivery systems are among the 
most important directions for the future. This implies, 
a revolutionary transformation of their self-image— 
that they are not "passive recipients’ or Targeted 
beneficiaries’ of what to them are inexplicable, enor- 
mously complex, confusing and unjust, alien and alien- 
ating delivery systems but rather, that they are the 
primary creators of their own destiny, that the primary 
force for raising their quality of life and consciousness 
physical, emotional, mental, social, political, 
economic, aesthetic, ethical and spiritual life — is not 
the state or some organisation "out there’ but their own 
inherent natural propulsion for synergic self-actualisa- 
tion, their own unlimited powers and wealth of wisdom, 

energy, mutual love, sharing and cooperation. This 
awareness, that the so-called Tecipients'— the Teceiv- 
mg systems’ are the most powerful force for the re- 
shaping and revitalisation of delivery systems should 
be enormously and constantly emphasised and urgent- 
ly operationalised. 

-■•■15. Quarterly, or even more frequent ■/monitoring (instead , 
of more or less none at present) of orgaBisational and 
inter-organisational characteristics as perceived by 
..samples of all members of .the delivery-cum-reception 
systems should be institutionalised to provide conti- 
nuous data for ceaseless innovation in the pursuit of 
more civilised, participative and egalitarian societies 
and an enlightened, humanistic community. 
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16. For excellence in performance of delivery systems, or 
rather, delivery-cum-reception systems, a 'million’ 
things must be done right. On the contrary, one thing: 
done wrong can lead to failure. 

17. Failure, however, is the eternal companion of effort- 
As we are all aware, the scientific method is central to- 
all innovation and progress. And this essentially means 
experimentation, i.e., ceaseless trial and many an error. 
If we punish honest error then, sooner rather than 
later, all trial, /.e., all effort for improvement will also 
cease. This is one of the major maladies of our con- 
temporary bureaucratic delivery systems. A positive 
attitude to error, to failure in the genuine pursuit of 
perfection, must therefore, be appreciated, encouraged 
and openly and publicly positively reinforced again 
and again if we want the entrepreneurial courage to 
take risks in the mission to provide excellent service ta 
the citizen— the courage to try and try and try again— 
to get internalised in every member of our organisa- 
tions and institutionalised into radically transformed 
innovation nurturing organisations. 

18. The above charter of directions for the improvement of 
administrative delivery systems may give the impres- 
sion that a veritable revolution is required. Well, it is* 
And urgently. But how do we get started? 

19. The first thing, the most important (yet most neglec- 
ted) thing to do, is to ASK THE CITIZEN— get close 
to the citizens and request them to give us their per- 
ceptions of what we should do— and then act on the 
basis of this data while continuing to remain close to 
the citizens and their perceptions and guidance. 

20. In the longer run, we must learn to trust, respect and 

value each individual— each member of our delivery- 
cum-reception systems, each member of our society 
and each member of the world community — to a much 
higher degree. Human dignity is the ultimate value— 
the purpose of all creativity and productivity. And 
synergically, the source of all creative activity and pro- 
ductivity is human dignity. O 



DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR PRIMARY 
HEALTH CARE (PHILIPPINES) 

MILA A. REFORMA 


Effective delivery of health services to the widest segment 
■of the population is indisputably an important governmental 
activity. The adoption of measures to improve a nation’s 
health not only means expenditures for services but in effect, 
.^amounts to an investment in human resources. The funda- 
mental problem, however, in health care delivery in the 
Philippines is how to extend the best possible health service 
to the maximum number of the population and how to 
bridge the gap between the adequacy of medical care in the 
urban and in the rural communities. 

Efforts to strengthen the rural health delivery system have 
been going on since 1954 with the enactment of Republic 
Act No. 1080. The thrust given to the rural health pro- 
gramme is tangibly spelled out in the different development 
plans formulated since then. Measures adopted to streng- 
then the delivery of health services to the rural areas include: 

1. decentralisation of the health delivery function with 
the creation of more regional health offices; 

2. extension of health services to the remote areas of the 
country through the primary care centres in the barrios 
as an administrative structure for total health care 
delivery; 

3. recruitment of more non-doctor personnel (nurse/ 
inid wife/sanitary inspector) to make the agency res- 
ponsive to the health needs of the population especial- 
ly in the barrio; 

4. strengthening and expansion of the rural health ser- 
vices through the creation of additional rural health 
units together with the personnel complement and 
clinic facilities; 
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5, redefinition and distribution of duties and responsibili- 
ties of RHU personnel to meet the increasing demands 
for their services through broadening of the functions 
of the non-medical personnel in the absence of the 
physicians; 

•6. a programme of rehabilitation and the provision of new 
buildings to improve rural health infrastructure; and 

7. the fielding of underboard doctors and nurses to the 
rural areas under the Rural Health Practice Pro- 
gramme. 

In spite of all these, the problem of inadequate medical 
manpower to undertake the delivery of basic health services 
in the rural areas still persists. Increase in population has 
not been met with a concomitant increase in resources 
allocated for health expenditures so that resources allocated 
for health have been severely lacking given the growing prob“ 
lems related to health care delivery. 

Cognisant of the vital role of health in development and 
the constraints on resources available, the Philippine Govern- 
ment together with the governments of other developing 
nations have recently formally adopted the Primary Health 
Care approach in consonance with the Declaration made at 
Alma-Ata, USSR that primary health care is an important 
tool in the “attainment by all citizens of the world of a level 
of health that will permit them to lead a socially and econo- 
mically productive life”. 

PHILIPPINE COMMITMENT TO PHC 

The Five-Year Philippine Development Plan 1978-1982 has 
adopted PHC as one tool to attain national development 
which has been focused at “rectifying the grave economic 
and social inequities that have accumulated”. 

Thus, on October 19, 1979, President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
issued Letter of Instruction No. 949 instructing the Minister 
of Health and all officials and personnel of the Ministry of 
Health to; 

Design and develop and implement programmes which will: 
(a) Focus on health development at the community 
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level particularly in the rural areas by: (1) streng- 

thening health care delivery at primary levels and 
immediate support systems at secondary levels;, 
(2) developing a strong primary health care system 
in coordination/cooperation with ail the minis- 
tries and agencies engaged in social, political and 
economic development; (3) lowering the cost of 
drugs; and (4) rotation and increase of medical 
service personnel. 

(6) Effectively utilise these systems in order to control, 
or eradicate the immediate and specific health 
problems confronting the Filipino communities 
by: (1) strengthening and reorienting existing 
specific programmes in family planning, nutrition, 
malaria eradication, schistosomiasis control, can- 
cer control, and others to conform to the thrust of 
the peripheral services; and (2) developing a plan 
to eradicate tuberculosis by means of a strong 
programme which will be integrated with the 
health development at community levels. 

(c) Redirecting and reorienting the organisation of all 
its agencies at the Central level so as to provide 
eflScient and adequate administrative planning and 
other support services for health development by.. 
(1) strengthening their staff functions and capa- 
bilities; and (2) strengthening their programme of 
activities. 

Such is the country’s commitment to the PHC that it was. 
made an important component of the Population II Loan 
Agreement with the World Bank in 1979. The Population II 
Loan Programme is a P21 million loan to the Philippines desi- 
gned to test PHC schemes in the Philippines through its imple- 
mentation in 12 pilot provinces. Of the amount, P18 million 
was programmed as a revolving fund for the development of 
income-generating PHC projects. The remaining P3 million 
was programmed to be spent in 1984 for various PHC 
activities. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE CASE STUDIES 

This case study is primarily an intensive study documenting 
and evaluating the processes leading to the adoption of the 
PHC approach by the Philippine Government and its imple- 
mentation in selected provinces. Analysis of the involvement 
of all levels of government from the Centre to the barangay^ 
and of sectoral agencies and local units in addition to the’ 
ministry is included in the study. More specifically, the study 
will examine the following: 

1. The Programme Planning Process. 

2. PHC Programme— Pilot Test. 

3. Mechanisms of Coordination and Complementation 
(developed for PHC activities at various levels — 
Central, Regional, Provincial, Municipal, Barangay). 

4. Social Preparation Activities. 

5* Linkages with Other Agencies. 

6. Manner in which PHC Policy is Translated into Pro- 
jects/PoHcies by the Various Participating Agencies. 

7. Extent of Reliance on Community Resources for Iden- 
tifying and Resolving Health Development Issues. 

8. Extent of Participation of Communities in Implementa- 
tion of Projects. 

9. Issues and Problems in the Implementation of PHC. 

THE PROGRAMME PLANNING PROCESS 
Selection of Pilot Areas 

An initial activity in the implementation of the PHC pro- 
gramme was the selection of 12 provinces, one for each of the 
12 regions of the country, and a number of municipalities- 
where the PHC approach was to be applied on a pilot basis 
(See Annexure 1). The criteria laid down for the selection 
include the following : 

L the need for PHC as manifested by : 

(a) low health personnel to population ratios; 
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(b) absence of any province- wide PHC programme; 
■ and 

(c) inaccessibility to the regional centre; 

2* receptiveness of the local government; 

3- presence of a viable functional organisation for mana- 
ging projects at the provincial and municipal level; and 
4, law and order situation. 

Strategy Formulation 

Pursuant to the provision of LOI No. 949, the Ministry of 
Health developed the strategy for the implementation of the 
Primary Health Care programme in the country. The strategy 
developed has for its goal: “Health for all Filipinos by the 
year 2000,’’ This goal provided the framework f^or action, a 
strategy which calls for “an active and continuing partnership 
among the communities, private and government agencies in 
health development”. 

The strategy defines the implications of the partnership for 
Che community as follows: 

the need to establish or strengthen existing community 
■organisations; 

the need to develop or strengthen leadership, planning, 
organisation and communication skills for health develop- 
ment; , - . 

the need to allocate existing and generate new resources for 
health development; and 

the need to relate and coordinate effectively with govern- 
ment and other agencies in planning, implementing and 
monitoring health development activities. 

The strategy proceeds to provide the implications of the 
' partnership for government and private ageneies as: : 

the need to reorient health and related staff to facilitate 

and support community health development; 

the need to develop leadership and managerial skills among 

health and related workers; 
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•ihe need to strengthen intrasectoral and intersectoral coor- 
dination; 

the need to develop appropriate technology for health 
•development; 

the need to strengthen the planning, organisation and com- 
:miinication process; 

the need for continuous monitoring and evaluation of 
health development; willingness to share limited resources 
with communities and other organisations in attaining 
shared objectives: 

the need to adopt an integrated orientation to health 
development (systemic and holistic); and 
the need to develop support mechanisms/processes to 
ensure viability and continuity of the partnership* 

These implications and conditions for meeting the goal of 
health for all requires that the strategy be a slow but deli- 
berate process. Thus, a twenty-year period for achieving the 
goal was provided. The strategy calls for the phasing of the 
process in three stages. 

The first phase covering the period from 1981-85 focus- 
es on **initiating health development activities and forming 
partnerships with a small number of selected communities 
adopting an intersectoral approach throughout the country.'’ 
A target of 10 per cent of all barangays was set for initiating 
a partnership in health development for this phase. During 
this phase, a Human Resource Development Programme is 
also expected to be designed and implemented to support 
health workers by providing them with continuing education 
and training to meet the demands of their new roles. Finally, 
a national collaborating system for health development 
supportive of health and related sectors with technical 
support in the management of health development will be 
■designed and established. 

The second phase, covering the period from 1986“95 is 
seen as a period of major expansion of the partnership strate- 
gy to include at least 88 per cent of all barangays in the 
■country. It is envisaged that during this period, modifications 
in the implementation plan might have to be made to further 
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strengthen existing support systems and mechanisms for inter- 
agency cooperation and coordination. 

The third phase, covering the period 1996-2000 is envisaged 
to be a period of undertaking activities leading to the conso- 
lidation and maintenance of partnership relationships among 
communities, government agencies and private sector groups 
engaged in health development. At the end of the period, it 
is expected that all established barangays will have become 
full partners in attaining the goal of ‘health for all’. 

Formulation of the Implementing Guidelines for Primary Health 
Care 

Guidelines for the implementation of the PHC programme 
were prepared and distributed to each of the Health offices in 
the pilot regions, provinces and municipalities. The guidelines 
specified the following: 

1. the role of the Ministry of Health; 

2. the organisation of the national, regional, provincial, 
municipal and barangay level Primary Health Care 
Committees; 

3. the organisation of the national, regional, provincial 
and municipal Technical Working Groups; 

4. social preparation strategies and activities at the var- 
ious levels; 

5. training of all those concerned with PHC implementa- 
tion; 

6. resources to be used: manpower, financial and physical 
facilities, equipment and supplies; and 

7. monitoring and evaluation of the programme. 

Orientation and Training Workshops 

To provide knowledge and orient the would-be administra- 
tors and implementers on the concept of PHC, a series of 
seminars were conducted in Manila. In March 1980, provincial 
health officers of the pilot provinces convened in Manila for 
their orientation. In this seminar, selection of the pilot muni- 
cipalities based on the criteria formulated was done, In 
August 1980, MHOs of the selected municipalities were 
t trvopttipr in a series of training workshops. The 
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•trained MHOs were required to organise three barangays in 
•each of their respective municipalities where the PHC pro- 
gramme was to be piloted. The MHOs were also asked to 
identify residents in the barangay to be chosen by the 
■community to be trained as Barangay Health Workers. These 
BHWs were to spearhead the implementation of the PHC 
•approach in the barangays. Criteria were set for the selection 
■of these workers. 

Announcement of the Nation-wide Implementation of the PHC 
Approach 

While the PHC programme under the Population II Loan 
-Agreement specified the piloting and phased strategy, the 
Ministry of Health issued a mandate specifying among others 
the involvement of all barangays in the PHC programme. All 
barangays were to be introduced to the concept of PHC and 
^should subsequently develop PHC projects not later than 
1985. This was to be implemented through the utilisation of 
■8,557 midwives of the RHUs. This expansion programme 
was to begin in June and it was targetted that all barangays 
should be organised for PHC implementation by September 
11, 1982. 

PHC PROGRAMME— PILOT TEST 

The Primary Health Care programme in the pilot areas of 
'the regions appears to be gaining ground despite problems 
•and other difficulties of implementation encountered by the 
lead agencies. Ministry of Health offices from the region 
•down to the barangay level. Its state of implementation 
varies in the different regional, provincial, municipal and 
barangay levels. A brief account of the PHC implementation 
highlighting the salient features that facilitate or hinder the 
tprocess of implementation is in order. 

Region I 

Social preparation activities and serious efforts to plan the 
'implementation properly have been the emphasis of program- 
me implementation in Region I. Despite efforts to organise a 
iRegional Primary Health Care Committee, this remains to be 
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done yet. Issues on the concept of and need for an intersec-* 
torai committee for PHC have limited the activities done at 
the regional level. 

Despite these issues raised at the regional level, PHC acti- 
vities in the provincial, municipal and barangay levels have 
been carried out as part of their development activities. The 
PHC approach in the province has been integrated in the 
Pangasinan Integrated Area Development. Moreover, the- 
Provincial Governor himself heads the Provincial Primary 
Health Care Committee. Similarly, at the municipal level, 
there has been a plan to integrate PHC. From the provincial 
down to the barangay levels, coordinating committees have 
already been organised but these committees have yet to be* 
fully functional. At the barangay level, the Barangay Health 
Midwife has been very active in organising the Barangay 
PHC Committee, in barangay consultation meetings where 
barangay problems are identified, prioritised and measures 
provided, and in the selection and training of Barangay Deve- 
lopment Workers. The problem raised at this level is how to 
sustain active DWs participation in PHC, 

Region II 

Region II embarked on a region-wide implementation of 
PHC even as the programme was still in its pilot stages. 
Despite the formation of a coordinating committee and the 
conduct of orientation seminars at ah levels, lukewarm parti- 
cipation by agencies may still be noted. While the concept is 
well-accepted, commitment is lacking. Much of what has 
been done in the province is due to the zealous eflforts of the 
Provincial Health Officer. From the region down to the 
barangay, informal coordination and person-to-person inter- 
action is the practice. While there are passive implementers, 
there are active and highly motivated implementers as well. 
MOH staff in certain municipalities are quite active, succeed- 
ing in convincing member-representatives in the municipal' 
PHC committees to work under the umbrella of the PHC. 
This enthusiasm was carried over and concretised in a 
successful fishpond project undertaken by the MOH person- 
nel together with the barangay community. Such response is- 
not surprising since the MOH staff in these places have been- 



very active in health-related projects even before the organi- 
sadonof the PHC committee. Active implemeaters are the 
Rnral Health Midwives who have shown initiative in secoring 
barangay officials’ cooperation. 

The Barangay Health Workers showed active siipporno 
PHC despite problems of inadequate funding, facilities, in- 
centives and the like. They have organised cornmunity assem- 
blies as well as local PHC committees. A farther exposore on 
the concept of PHC through training programmes is required 
for BHWs to increase their understanding of the PHC 
approach and not merely limit this to the Botica sa Baran- 
gay. 

A major constraint which the PHC health implementers 
have to contend with is the general law and order problem in 
the area. 

Region III 

Region III has gone a long way in implementing the PHC/ 
The success being gained in the implementation of the pro- 
gramme in Nueva Ecija may be attributed to the Barangay 
Technician for Health Programme which started much earlier 
than the PHC. Moreover, the province of Nueva Ecija has 
been exposed to the concept of PHC much earlier because of 
the presence in some areas of the province of the Philippine 
Rural Reconstruction Movement Programme whose objectives 
are similar to that of the PHC. The involvement of PRRM 
has been tapped to a great extent because of its experience 
with the concept. Self-reliance is not an unknown practice in 
the localities and in some communities the residents are able 
to identify their problems, prioritise them, seek for solutions 
through projects and ultimately operate the projects themsel- 
ves. The implementation therefore of PHC in these localities 
has been a lot easier. Community projects which are usually 
income* generating were already ■existing. There is high health 
consciousness among the people and the health staff. Thus 
the concept of PHC has been operationalised in existing and 
planned projects of the community. Therefore, the PHC 
approach to be used in this case is to provide the organisa- 
tion structure which would harness and institutionalise inter- 
agency participation and ensure continued support and 



«ooperatioit. A PHC Cominittee which serves as a coordinat- 
ing unit has been organised from the region down to the 
<3ifferent barangays and has already undertaken social prepa- 
ration activities, both in the pilot and non-pilot areas. The 
concept and strategy of PHC is integrated in the regional, 
provincial, and municipal development plans of the localities 
thereby enlisting the support of the political leadership of the 
region from the highest to the lowest levels. 

Jtegion IV 

The organisation of an intersectoral coordinating unit for 
PHC and the conduct of the social preparation activities from 
the region down to the pilot municipalities and barangays as 
well as the implementation of PHC projects in the different 
barangays are major activities of Region IV. Though the 
intersectoral coordinating units are already organised at all 
levels, the linkages have to be strengthened and commitment 
has to be concretised. Participation of a religious organisa- 
tion, the World Vision, through its conduct of orientation 
seminars forBarangay Health Workers and actual assigning of 
BHWs in the barangays was secured. The integration of PHC in 
the provincial and municipal development plans is still being 
worked out. Another major constraint is the lack of support 
of oflhcials in a number of pilot municipalities and barangays. 
The opposition of the tribal natives in one barangay, miscon- 
ception of the PHC to be largely a dole-out project and ad- 
herence to superstitious beliefs are other important deterrents 
to the successful implementation of the project in the region. 

Region V 

The Project Management Coordinating Council under the 
Bicol River Basin Development Project Office provides the 
coordinating mechanism for PHC, a totally different structure 
for coordination to the usual Regional PHC Committee con- 
vened in the other regions. A major policy adopted by the 
PHC is the reliance on voluntary cooperation of participa- 
ting agencies in coordinating PHC activities. The MOH- 
RHO, however, remains the lead agency in PHC implemen- 
tation. The idea of voluntary cooperation is well-taken by 
the agencies and shown in their participation in the formula- 
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tion of the PHC plans and strategies. Health staff has not 
taken up the responsibility for carrying out PHG at the mum- 
'■■cipal and barangay levels without reservations. There is little 
^appreciation of and considerable negative attitude towards 
the programme. The activities undertaken under the PHC are 
■not viewed as any different from the usual functions they per- 
form and PHC is viewed as merely adding to the voluminous 
paperwork- that the RHU personnel have to accomplish. 
"These negative attitudes have no doubt extended to the target- 
-ed beneficiaries as well. Despite these problems, social prepar- 
ation activities are being continuously undertaken. Of signi- 
ficance is the MLGCD’s, the barangay councirs ^ and private 
:and civic ■ organisations’ participation in PHG. The MLGCD 
■trainer, barangay council and the flaw ng Buhay organisation 
■'■apparently' are filling in the gap for the health staff in the 
■implementation of the programme. The MLGCD trainer, for 
example, is responsible for discussing PHC objectives in a 
seminar, the Haw ng Buhay organisation for PHC information 
dissemination, the Kiwanis and the Jaycees support the PHC 
programme. However, inadequate training of the Barangay 
Volunteer Workers is another major problem. 

■Region VI 

Social preparation activities such as workshops, seminars 
and^ training on PHC have so far been Region VFs major 
activities. The nation-wide implementation launched in 
August 1981 necessitated expansion of social preparation 
activities. A Human Resource Development Programme' for 
•continuing education and training of health workers is plan- 
ned. The guiding principle adopted by Region VI for PHC is 
the concept of partnership with a number of selected 
communities for health development. Thus, the emphasis on 
social preparation activities. In terms of political support, 
PHC concept was approved in principle by the RDC and in- 
formally integrated in the provincial development plan. As in 
other regions, logistical needs (transport facilities, supplies, 
funds) as well as the high turnover of PHC workers and law 
and order are major constraints for PHC implementation in 
^thearea. 
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Region VIJ 

PHC implementation in Region VII was bolstered by the 
active participation of the Institute of Community Health 
of Siiiiman University in the training of Barangay Health 
Workers. The BHWs training enabled them to make referrals,, 
treat simple diseases, assist in the Botica sa Barangay, visit 
and follow-up family planning acceptors. The coordinative 
mechanism from the region to the barangay has been set and 
the participation of private organisations, e.g., Kiwanis and: 
Balikatan, as well as educational institutions, the Siiiiman 
University through the Siiiiman University Rural Integrated 
Development Programme, Siiiiman University Medical Centre/ 
Institute of Community Health, and Siiiiman University 
College of Nursing as signatories to the Memo of Agree- 
ment with the provincial PHC Committee secured. The 
success of PHC in the region is further attributed to the main- 
tenance of a strong regional technical working group (TWO) 
responsible for the integration of PHC in the RDC and the 
task forces or its equivalent unit in the province, municipali- 
ties, and barangays responsible for securing practical leader- 
ship (Provincial and Municipal Development Councils, Baran- 
gay Councils) support to PHC. The participation in PHC of 
the Catholic Relief Services which provides similar services as 
that of PHC is yet to be harnessed. The social preparation 
activities in the area apparently have gone a long way, with 
the Botica sa Barangay, herbal gardening, Kadiwa, communal 
vegetable garden underway. Intensive orientation and training 
is another plus factor as difficulty in clarifying the PHC 
approach intra-and inter-sectorally comes up because of the 
presence of extremely programme and project-oriented staif. 
Frequent field visits and strong MOH leadership are facilitat- 
ing factors in the PHC implementation in the region. 

Region VIII 

The vanguards for PHC in Region VIII are the Barangay 
Health Auxiliary Volunteers, TB paramedics, leader-health 
workers and barangay nutrition scholars. The success of the 
PHC in Region VIII is first and foremost credited to the 
Regional Health Office which spearheaded the training of 
local barangay volunteers known as Barangay Health Auxi-^ 
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liary Volunteers and Barangay Nutrition Scholars. Sharing,; 
this acknowledgment are the Visayas State College of Agricul- 
ture and the Leyte Sab-A-Basin Development Authority' wlao" 
subsequently initiated similar training programmes. Other- 
organisations, private and religious, conducted training pro- 
grames for TB paramedics and leader-health workers. Where- 
as the aforementioned organisations are involved in short- 
term health manpower training, other educational institutions, 
e.g,, DZRMH School of Nursing and the UP Institute of ‘ 
Health Science serve as institutional bases for health man- 
power training in the region; the former aims to produce 
traditional nursing graduates whereas the latter seeks to 
develop health manpower from the rural areas, who after 
training shall return to and serve their respective communities. 
Signs of effectiveness of the training programmes have been the- 
BHA workers'" activeness in the conduct of PHC activities, 
e,g,y the constitution of barangay PHC, delivery of conven- 
tional health services, and the like. The implementation of 
PHC is hampered by the breakdown of law and order particu- 
larly in Eastern Samar, socio- economic unrest, local officials^ 
lack of interest in the programme and the general disinterest 
of cooperating agencies toward the programme. 

Region IX 

The nation-wide implementation of PHC caught up with 
Region IX which as a result undertook region-wide imple- 
mentation. As in Region VIII, Region IX tapped the volun- 
teer workers of the Sarikaya project of MOH National 
Family Planning Office for PHC implementation. The Sari- 
kaya project calls for the training of volunteer workers coming, 
from the barangays to promote self-reliance. These workers 
are trained as health educators to their respective barangays- 
through the Information, Education and Communication com- 
ponent and as first aiders and referral persons to hospitals or 
doctors or other secondary health service delivery points. In 
addition to the Sarikaya Volunteers, training is also given by 
the health staff at the provincial and municipal levels to the- 
Barangay Technicians for-Health, Medical Auxiliary Workers 
and Barangay Supply Point Officers. They are oriented to the"- 
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PHC concept and approach and they serve as direct imple- 
menters of PHC related services in the community. 

One major constraint to PHC in this region is the strong 
opposition of the church organisation to the Sarikaya Project 
and eventually to the Sarikaya workers by their promoting 
family planning concept and practice. A new PHC organisa- 
tion has been adopted for Region IX. The Regional Health 
Office serves as the Regional PHC coordinator whereas the 
RPHCC chaired by the Lupong Tagapagpaganap ng Pook 
acts as the Programme Development Body. The activeness of 
•coordinating units at the provincial, municipal and barangay 
levels varies depending on the support accorded by concerned 
development councils. Linkages have been successfully 
attained through the able leadership of the Provincial Health 
Officers. 

Region X 

Region X implemented PHC with region-wide coverage. 
.Adopting a strategy of utilising existing community based 
organisations, the RPHCC enlisted the Barangay Technicians 
for Health which existed even prior to PHC to undertake 
PHC activities at the barangay level. It is the BTH who takes 
charge of the Botica sa Barangay, serves as the Barangay 
Service Point Officer of POPCOM, assists the Rural Health 
Midwife in mothercraft classes and in Operation Timbang. 
'The existence of BTH before PHC is attributed to the influen- 
ce of PRRM on health staff who had undergone training in 
Nueva Ecija. They are the same health staff who initiated 
PHC in their areas of responsibility in the municipalities. 

Inter-agency participation appears to be limited to social 
preparation activities and in some areas, it is very informal; 
thus, giving rise to unclear roles and functions of agencies in 
the PHC or eonfusion over too many agencies coordinating a 
single programme, which in effect is a monitoring problem. 
The absence of community resources and the usual problem 
of law and order are debilitating factors to PHC. 

Region XI 

Two unique strategies adopted in the region- wide PHC 
implementation of Region XI are the Katiwala approach to 
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PHC delivery and the use of post board doctors and nurses- 
as PHC catalysis- The Katiwala programme of the Davao- 
Medical School Foundation which is a consortium of medical- 
schools and hospitals involves the training of barangay health 
workers to become Katiwalas. These Katiwalas are charged-" 
with the delivery of primary health care in depressed and 
uoderserviced barangays. As regards the post board doctors^ 
and nurses, they were given briefing and orientation on the 
PHC programme, after which a programme of action was 
drawn for a six-month stay in the area. The use of these- 
strategies is meant to increase health staff in the region which 
faces the perennial problem of inadequate health manpower. 
The BHWs dropping out of the health delivery services due 
to work overload and lack of logistical support is not an 
uncommon occurrence. Moreover, there is low awareness of 
members of barangay councils and barangay health workers 
of the PHC concept. Orientation and/or training on PHC, 
particularly at the municipal and barangay levels, has to be 
intensified. Law and order is a problem that Region XI also 
has to grapple with. 

Region XII 

Similarly, it is the law and order problem that threatens the 
continued implementation of PHC in Region XII as well as 
the health personnel in the area. It has slowed down the 
formation of PHC committees at the municipal and barangay 
levels. The success of PHC programme is further dependent 
on the type of settlement, location and presence of MHO. In 
the case of type of settlement, the observation was that 
Muslim communities are slower to adopt PHC activities than 
the Christian settlement. To facilitate PHC in Muslim areas,. 
Imams are elected as chairmen of PHC committees. Caution 
and flexibility on PHC guidelines is exercised by health per- 
sonnel in these areas. Lack of suflicient skills to handle PHC' 
activities among BHWs is also noted. In terms of inter- 
agency participation, there is very minimal private sector 
participation whereas government agencies’ participation is 
constrained by the representatives’ inability to commit their 
agencies to PHC because. of absence of directives from theif 
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BatioBal offices* Another problem identified is: ®‘the continu* 
•iiig omission of PHC programme presentation to the municipal 
.and provincial development councils coupled with the absence 
•of any plan to present the same to the RDC’* This may be 
the principal reason for weak participation of line agencies 
.and the lesser support that is currently being felt by the pilot 
.areas from the local governments. 

MECHANISMS FOR COORDINATION AND 
COMPLEMENTATION 

Among the strategies adopted for the implementation of 
PHC is the strengthening of inter-agency linkages and the 
reorientation of services towards a holistic and comprehen- 
sive system of health delivery. The principal method by 
which this was to be achieved is through the organisation of 
planning committees and work groups in the national, region- 
.al, provincial, municipal and barangay levels. It was expected 
that this hierarchy of related units would provide the organi- 
sational backbone of the programmes and would serve as 
the principal venues for close and binding inter-agency 
relationships. 

Substantial efforts have been initiated to establish the 
mechanisms of coordination and complementation. These 
include: 

1. organisation of PHC committees at all levels and the 
members include the representatives from other 
government and private agencies; 

2. organisation of PHC Technical Working Groups/Task 
Forces; and ' 

, : 3. attempting to „ integrate PHC in the various, develop- 
ment plans. 

, Primary Health Care Committees 

At the national level, the MOH works hand in hand with 
the Social Development Committee (SDC) of the National 
-Economic and Development Authority (NEDA). The SDC 
•serves as the central coordinating body whose major functions 
are setting national PHC strategies and collaborating with 
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agencies outside the social sector for a solid commitment to 
PHC. 

A primary health care committee was created composed of 
senior ofHcials of health and health -related ministries, educa- 
tional institutions and representatives of the private sector 
(professional, social and religious organisations); The body 
is chaired by the Minister of Health and charged with policy- 
making and coordinative function of primary health care 
■activities. The committee’s role is to ensure proper transla- 
tion of the national PHC policy to the local levels and to 
facilitate implementation of PHC at the local levels. 

Ministries and agencies are represented in the National 
Primary Health Care Committee. They include: 

1. Ministry of Agriculture, 

2. National Economic and Development Authority, 

3. Ministry of Education, 

4. Ministry of the Budget, 

5. Ministry of Human Settlements, 

6. Ministry of Local Government and Community 
Development, 

7. Council of Health Agencies, 

8. Philippine Medical Association, 

9. National Nutrition Council, and 

10. Commission on Population. 

The national PHC committee is supposed to submit periodic 
reports on the status of PHC implementation to the SDC» 

Although the Ministers are generally the signatories to the 
memo of agreement, the Deputy Ministers or delegated re- 
presentatives attend the national primary health care com- 
mittee meetings. As of the time of evaluation, three meetings 
have been conducted by the national PHC committee. 

At the regional level, Regional Primary Health Care 
Committees (RPHCCs) are utilised to take care of the im- 
plementation of PHC. In most cases, these RPHCCs are not 
■newly-formed organisations but existing intersectoral groups, 
the Heallli and Nutrition Sub-committees of the Regional 
Development Council (RDC).' In many cases, however, the 
membershio has been expanded to include other aEcncies 
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which are not directly involved with the Health and Nutrition, 
sub-committees although they are also members of the Re- 
gional Development Council. In Region V the Project 
Management Coordination Council of the Bicol River Basin- 
Development Project (BRBDP) was the coordinating body. 

The organisation of the regional PHG committees reflects 
a slight departure from the guidelines circulated by the MOH 
central office. First, there are more agencies represented in 
the committee than is suggested by the guidelines. Second, 
and more important, the committee is composed of technical 
personnel rather than regional directors. 

In functional terms, the meetings at the regional level serve 
as forums for assessing the headway gained in PHC and for 
identifying the support needs of the different participating 
agencies. The agencies give a report of the extent of pro- 
gress of their PHC related projects and at the same time air- 
their needs to which other agencies may respond. 

However, the mechanisms of coordination and complemen- 
tation have not yet been developed in some regions. The 
institutional arrangements that will guarantee an efficient 
coordination among the involved agencies appear not to 
have been fully established despite present eSbrts to develop 
one in Regions I and XII. 

Provincial Primary Health Care Committees have been 
established in all pilot provinces except one. The organisa- 
tion of the provincial PHC committees did not, however,, 
come about until the nationwide implementation of the pro- 
gramme in 1981 in the provinces of Camarines Norte, Zam- 
boanga del Norte and Agusan del Norte. 

Variations in the structure and organisation of the pro- 
vincial PHC account in part for the differences in intersec- 
toral linkages that have been achieved in each of the provinces. 

The Provincial PHC Committee in Pangasinan is headed 
by the Provincial Governor. The organisational set-up not 
only allowed for direct interaction between the Governor and 
the PHO, but also made possible the interaction between 
other private and public agencies through the PDC which is 
chaired by the Governor. 

In Kalinga-Apayao, the provincial PHC was organised 
around the health and nutrition sub-committee of the PDC. 
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Originally composed of 10 government agencies, the recon- 
strnction into the "current PHC committee paved the way for 
the mclosion of three other agency representatives. 

In the Province of Nueva Ecija, the PHC is more popularly 
known as the Provincial Inter-Agency Committee (PIAC). It 
draws its membership not only from the government and 
private agencies directly involved with health-related activities 
but other sectors as well like the religious groups and the 
farmers’ associations. Another variation lies in the chair- 
manship of the committee. The PHC committee is chaired 
by the MSSD representative. 

Membership in the PHC committee of Negros Oriental in- 
cludes representatives from the Sangguniang Panlalawigan 
and three representatives from Silliman University. Chair- 
manship of the committee, being vested in the Provincial 
Administrator, makes possible a new strategy for implement- 
ing PHC projects. Projects to be planned, implemented and 
evaluated are coordinated at the Provincial Administrator’^s 
OfSce by a proposed Provincial Management Committee. 
This committee was designed to “operate as a development 
catalyst for local governments... to attain the desired goal and 
objectives of the provincial government.” This proposal, if 
approved, is envisioned to strengthen PHC implementatioBf 
at the municipal and barangay levels. 

The Provincial Development Council acting as the co- 
ordinating body for PHC in Eastern Samar has not taken 
the lead to coordinate activities of sectoral agencies. Co- 
ordination with sectoral agencies is being undertaken by the 
then PHO now incumbent Regional Director of the RHO. 

The Provincial PHC Committee in Zamboanga del Norte 
is not the Health and Nutrition Sub-Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Development Council though most of the members 
of the sub-committee are members of the PHC committee. 
The Provincial PHC Committee was organised solely for 
PHC. It is chaired by the Governor, with the Vice-Governor 
as Chief Executive for committee policies. The members 
include chiefs of provincial ofiSces and heads of private service 
clubs like the Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary and Jaycees. 

The Provincial Primary Health Care Committee in Agusan 
del Norte was established only in Se?3tember 1981. It is. 
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chaired by the Provincial Governor -with the PHO designated 
as PHC Coordinator, Since it is only a newly formed body, 
it is Mill in its organisational phase. 

No PHC committee waS' .organised in the Province of 
Maguiiidanao, Faced .with circumstances of government res- 
Irncturiog, the PHO was unable to elevate the programme to 
the PDC. The non availability of proper authorities' to attend , 
the inter-agency workshop and to commit their agency to 
joiot PHC ventures in addition to the national mandate to 
immediaiely .implement the programme . forced the, PHO 
to implement the programme in the absence of a functional 
coordinating body. 

At the municipal level, the Municipal Development Coun- 
cils or their health and nutrition committees with expanded 
memberships were tapped as coordinating mechanisms. In 
other areas, the municipal PHC committees actively involved 
the political, educational, and technical leaders (PET) as well 
as the agencies involved in the delivery of primary health care 
services; among these are Mati, Davao Oriental; Simbulan, 
Negros Oriental; and Katipunan, Zamboanga del Norte. 
Different strategies were used in other places. For instance, 
in Carmen, Agusan del Norte, there was no municipal com- 
mittee established at the time of the study, and the public 
health nurse (PHN) acted as coordinator. In municipalities 
in Muslim Maguindanao, the Imam or religious leader played 
•a role in the sense that his opinions counted a lot in making 
the residents accept PHC; 

in the inter-sectoral committees created in the municipali- 
ties, the Sangguniang Bayan led by the Mayor performed a 
formal role, even if in some areas the. involvement of the SB 
members was lukewarm. 

At the barangay level, the Barangay Council led by the 
Chairman (or Captain) served in many cases as coordinators. 
In many cases private organisations were represented in the 
PHC committees, and also the Pf/ru/c leaders, fniiovations 
were nevertheless formed in some, barangays, especially when 
the Barangay Councils did. not'. .support PHC. In those areas, 
•the public health midwife (PH,M)' did the job of coordinating 
the barangay health workers (BHW) sometimes called baran- 
fiay health technicians (BHT) or barangay volunteer workers 
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■{BVVV). In one barangay, theBarangay Nutrition Scholar, did 
most of the work. Barangay Plaridel in ' Aborlan, Palawan^ 
had a very sophisticated approach in that it created the Plari- 
del Developer Association. 

Forma! memoranda of agreement were entered into by the 
different agencies involved. in PHC. These were usually signed 
after ioter-sectorai workshops had been held as social prepa- 
ration activities at various governmental levels. 

Primary Health Care Technical Working Groups I Task Forces 

The Implementing Guidelines for Primary Health Care 
provided for the organisation of technical working groups 
(TWG) to assist the P.HC Committee in the implementation 
of the programme. The TWG is to be chaired by the PEG 
Coordinator and its members are to come from the mmistries/ 
agencies composing the PHC. The stipulated functions of the 
TWG are the following: 

1 . to provide technical support to the PHC Committee; 

2. to develop mechanisms of coordination and comple- 
mentation for PHC activities; 

3. to develop appropriate monitoring and evaluation 
systems for PHC activities at all levels; 

4. to serve as a clearing house for PHC project pro- 
posals; 

5. to develop guidelines for the utilisation of the baran- 
gay seed fund; and 

6. to perform other functions which may be assigned by 
the PHC Committee. 

At the national level, the TWG organised comes from' the 
'•followmg ministries/agencies: 

!. Ministry of Health, 

■ 2. National Economic and Development Authority, : 

' , 3. Ministry of Education, 

' 4. Ministry of Local Government, and Commuiiily:.Deve- 
■■ ■■lopHient, 

5. Ministry of Human Settlements, 

■6. Ministry of Agriculture, 
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7. Ministry of Social Services and Development, 

8. University of the Philippines System 

(Institute of Public Health and Comprehensive Com- 
munity Health Programme), 

9. Nutrition Council of the Philippines, 

10. Project Compassion, 

11. Council of Health Agencies, and 

12. Council of Welfare Agencies. 

At the regional level, the technical working groups that 
have been organised are more often not inter-sectoral. In 
Region IV, the technical staff is composed of the Regional 
Nurse Supervisor, Regional Training Officer, Regional Plan- 
ning Officer and the medical specialists. In Region Vlf, eight 
members of the regional health staff compose the regional 
technical staff to assist the PHC Committee. In Region VIII 
the composition includes three senior nurse supervisors and 
11 senior health educators; and in Region XI, it is composed 
of four members of the regional health staff. In Region XII, 
regional health officers and the PHO of the pilot province of 
Maguindanao and other members of the provincial health 
staff compose the TWO. 

In Region II, the programme implementers did not see a 
need to establish the TWG since the PHC Committee was 
composed mainly of technical people. On the other hand, the 
absence of a PHC Committee in Region I and Region XII 
necessitated that the coordination of the programme be 
undertaken by the TWG. 

At the provincial level, the technical working groups orga- 
nised ctn hardly be said to be inter- sectoral. 

In Prrgasinan, a Provincial Health Care Unit (PHGU) was 
organised headed (by the Provincial Action Officer and com- 
posed of technical staff from the PHO to act as the TWG 
provided for in the implementing guidelines. 

In Kalinga-Apayao, Eastern Samar, Maguindanao and 
Zamboanga del Norte, most of the tasks that would have 
been assigned to the TWG are being performed by their 
respective PHOs. In Nueva Ecija, and in Davao Oriental, the 
PHC Cc mmittee seems to be performing these. It is not 
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'dear, whether in fact, a TWG exists in each of these pro- 
vinces. 

In Negros Occidental, the TWG is composed of the officers 
of the Primary Health Care Committee. In effect, the PHC 
Committee performs the tasks of the TWG. 

The TWG organised in Negros Oriental is called the Pro- 
wiocial Training Task Force. This was organised to assist the 
PHC Committee and is composed of staff members from the 
PHO. The fact that it is called ‘provincial training task 
force’ implies that its functions revolve around training. 

Integration of PHC in the Various Development Plans 

One of the strategies adopted to ensure coordination and 
complementation of the various agencies’ efforts at develop- 
ment was the working for the inclusion of the approach in 
the various regional, provincial, municipal and barrio deve- 
lopment plans. While substantial efforts for the inclusion 
have been made during the various inter- sectoral workshops 
and PHC committee meetings, the fact that these activities 
have come at a time when the various development plans 
have been prepared account for the inability for the in- 
clusion of this in many of the development plans. However, 
not only have commitments to include this been made but 
drafts have been prepared integrating the PHC concept. The 
PHC approach has been successfully integrated in the 
Regional Development Plans of Region X and the Provincial 
Development Plans of the Provinces of Palawan, Pangasinan 
.and' Davao. , 

In Region I, the draft plan which attempts to integrate the 
PHC concept is supposed to be included as part of the Five- 
Year (1982-87) Regional Development Plan. The draft plan 
adopts PHC as the approach to be utilised in the attainment 
of the following critical areas of concern: 

1. Control of communicable and non-communicable 
diseases.; ,, ■ 

2. Improvement of environmental sanitation; 

3. Improvement of health care services; 

4. Promotion of dental care; 

5. Promotion of mental care; 
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, Improvemettt of maternal and child care; 

7. Improvement of medical care; 

Development of manpower resources for health; 

, 9. Improvement of infrastructures; 

10. Promotion of health education; 

IL Implementation of the family planning programme;: 
and 

12. Implementation of the nutrition programme. 

In the pilot province, Pangasinan, the concept of PHC has- 
been adopted as the approach to be utilised in the implemen- 
tation of the programmes under the health component of the 
Pangasinan Integrated Area Development (PIAD) Project. It 
has been well stated that: 

All the nutrition and health programmes would gradually 
adopt the newly endorsed concept of Primary Health Care. 
The concept of PHC is an approach to health developnaent 
which is based on the strong community involvement and 
partnership with the government programmes and inter sec- 
toral relationships. This envisages that the community defi- 
nes its own health problems and needs and participates in 
carrying out programmes or activities in collaboration with 
the government agencies and private sectors. 

While no mention has been made yet of the PHC approach' 
in the 5- Year (1978-82) Development Plan of Region III^' 
since this was prepared in 1977, the concern of the PHC as a. 
strategy has been included in the Statement of Regional Con- 
cern and Development , Strategy for the period 1983-^87 
which was' submitted by the Regional Executive Director to 
the NED A main office. The same statement of concern and 
strategy will be used in formulating the Regional Develop- 
ment Framework Plan for the same period. ' Under the head- 
ing ‘"Major 'Development Programme’% the concept of; PHC- 
is introduced as follows: , 

LOI No. 949 mandated the adoption of the PHC approach 
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care delivery at the community level by employing more 
medical personnel and an effective reference system to 
supplement the services available at the community level 

PHC is thus recognised by the RDC of Region IIL 
The first step to the inclusion of the PHC approach in the 
Regional Development Plan of Region VI has been taken* 
Resolution No. 1 Series of 1981 of the RDC officially recog- 
nised and adopted the efforts and outputs done by the MOH 
in the region. In the resolution, the implementadon of PHC 
is proposed to be under the umbrella of the RDC. The PHC 
programme was approved in principle as an official program- 
me of RDC VI recognising the Regional Health Office as the 
lead agency in its implementation. 

SOCIAL PREPARATION ACTIVITIES 

The initial phase of the PHC implementation was character- 
ised by intensive social preparation activities undertaken at 
the various levels. These include facilitative activities, intensive 
training of implementing units and field implementation 
activities. 

Intrasectoral Workshops 

Intra-sectoral workshops were conducted at the regional,, 
provincial and municipal levels designed to orient the key 
personnel from various sectors of public health on the con- 
cepts and approaches of PHC. 

At the regional level the workshop aimed at reorienting 
health personnel on the concept of health care delivery away 
from the recipient- provider type to that of the PHC approach 
focusing on development of self-reliance among the people in 
managing health development issues. ■Tfaese^ were generally 
held at the Regional Training Centres of the MOH. More 
often these would include division and section chiefs of the 
■Regional Health Office. Although' one province for each 
region has been selected for the piloting of PHC, in most 
cases, provincial and city health personnel and chiefs of pro- 
vincial and city hospitals from the other provinces and cities 
in the region were made to attend the workshop. 
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Intersectoral Workshops 

Inter-sectoral workshops aimed at establishing linkages not 
only among public health offices but also among various 
government and private agencies involved in the socio-eco- 
nomic development of the region were conducted at the 
regional level. The participants to the workshop were gener- 
ally senior officials of different agencies in the region including 
the MOB, MA, MLGCD, NEDA, POPCOM and MPI. 

In some regions leaders of civic and religious organisations 
■attended the workshop, like the Vicar General, the World 
Vision (a Protestant organisation), Foster Parents Plan, and 
the Bishop of Hagan, Isabela in Region II; the Iloilo Medical 
Society in Region VI; the UP Comprehensive Health Pro- 
gramme in Region IV; the Philippines Medical Association, 
the Philippine Hospital Association, the Red Cross, Rotary, 
ELiwanis, Jaycees and Lions Club in Region IX; the Misamis 
Oriental Medical Society and the Misamis Oriental Dental 
Society in Region X. 

The seminar generally aimed at eliciting participation and 
support from different agencies as well as organising a co- 
ordinative structure for PHC implementation in the region. 

The workshop schedule included group work, field visits 
and group discussion on: (1) the PHC concept and its stra- 
tegies for the delivery of the programme to the community, 
(2) its planning, implementation and evaluation, (3) the roles 
and responsibilities of cooperating agencies, (4) the need for 
inter-sectoral collaboration for effective utilisation of resour- 
ces, and (5) the various community health and development 
projects. 

In some cases the output of the seminar would be provincial 
and city plans for the PHC programme implementation. 
Capping activity usually is the formation of the PHC com- 
mittee and the signing of a Memo of Agreement expressing 
the agencies’ commitment to the PHC programme. 

Training of Trainers Workshops 

Training of Trainers Workshops were also conducted for 
members of the training staff of the provincial health offices 
in each of the regions. Likewise, the provincial training staff 
conducted similar trainings for municipal health officials. The 
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participants were to spearhead the eventual training/orienta- 
tion of all implementing units. This group would later take 
•charge of orienting all other MOH units towards PHC 
-objectives. 

The course was designed to strengthen the training skills of 
the participants in areas of community development, planning 
and evaluation. The training was usually divided into two 
parts: the first part (usually taking 2 weeks) was devoted to 
orientation and preparation of a training design for pilot and 
non-pilot municipalities; the second part (usually taking about 
3 days) was spent in the communities during which time the 
trainees fielded survey questionnaires in their respective areas 
to determine the training needs of midwives, nurses and 
sanitary inspectors. 

Training of Bar angay Health Workers 

Even as social preparation activities have hardly been begun 
at the regional level, the PHOs and MHOs of the pilot pro- 
vinces and municipalities who were oriented in Manila have 
begun training selected Barangay Health Workers in their 
respective jurisdictions. These workers were to spearhead 
the organisation of the communities and the promotion of 
self-reliance. They were trained as health educators, first 
aiders and as referral persons to hospitals or doctors or other 
secondary health service delivery points. Hundreds of select- 
ed barangay development workers have been trained since 
the implementation of the programme. 

LINKAGES WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Primary Health Care Committees and Technical Working 
Groups composed of representatives of the different govern- 
ment agencies and private groups have been organised at all 
levels of government — national, regional, provincial, municipal 
and barangay to achieve inter-agency coordination and 
cooperation. Memoranda of Agreement have been signed 
by no less than the heads of these various agencies expressing 
commitment to the PHC approach. Inter- sectoral workshops 
have been conducted expressedly to ensure the participation 
in the programme of the agencies concerned. 

At the regional level, the exposure of other agencies is 
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limited tO' being resource persons/speakers in assemblies. From’i 
outward impressions, there does not appear to be inter-agency^ 
cooperation; whatever activities are being undertaken are' 
being solely carried out by the MOH. Although agencies are- 
described as cooperative, there is too little by way of organ- 
ised and collaborative work to justify this description in the 
inter-agency content of the PHC. 

This may be attributed to a number of factors: 

1. the regional level may be too high to justify involving ; 
personnel of other agencies in the details of implement- 
ing the programme; 

2. in genera], the activities undertaken at the regional 
level, can be characterised as being intensely applied 
to training of personnel in implementing units, to 
which facilitative activities are only secondary. To a- 
very large extent, this is responsible for inadvertently 
confining the major tasks within MOH responsibilities 
and contributes to the misconception that PHC is still 
principally an MOH concern; and 

3. neither the roles lobe played by these agencies nor 
their commitments are operationally defined. The 
Memoranda of Agreement signed express these roles 
and commitments in very general terms. Thus, the 
agencies express commitment to the concept and 
agree to cooperate in the endeavour but have not yet 
operationalised these commitments. 

In functional terms, however, the PHC committee meetings 
at the regional level serve as- forums for assessing the headway 
gained in PHC and for identifying the support needs of the- 
■ difierent participating' agencies. The agencies' give a report 
on the extent of progress of their activities that are by nature- 
related to PHC and at the same- time air- their needs to which' 
other agencies may respond/ " ■ 

At the provincial level, there are more indications of link- 
ages with private and other government sectors being better 
achieved. 

There is active participation ■ on the part of the provincial; 
government in a few of the pilot provinces. In Pangasinati, 
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the Provincial Governor is the chairman of the Provincial '' 
Primary Health Care Committee. Likewise* in Negros.' 
Oriental, the Provincial Administrator acts as the chairman 
of the PHC committee whose office is responsible for provid- 
iog assistance to the local executives in the planning, imple- ■ 
mentation and coordination of development programmes and .' 
projects. The provincial government provided financial 
assistance for some PHC activities undertaken in other' 
provinces. 

The Ministry of Public Information and the Ministry of 
Education in Camarines Norte were involved in the informa- 
tional and educational campaign for the programme. 

The PRRM in Nueva Ecija was heavily involved in the 
social preparation activities of the province and was respon- 
sible for the training of barangay health workers and was 
involved in the conduct of inter-sectoral workshops in the 
municipalities. 

In Negros Occidental, although no specific collaborative 
work can be cited as evidence of established linkages, the 
various government sectors did have a hand in the conduct 
of the seminars and workshops. Representatives of these 
agencies, particularly those in the social development sector 
acted as facilitators in group dynamics, resource persons/ 
lecturers, and participant educators. Notable are the MSSD, 
MLGCD, POPCOM, and the Provincial Development Staff 
of the Office of the Governor. The Negros Occidental.. 
Medical Society and the Negros Occidental Dental Society 
also sent facilitators. The Christian Reform Church also 
participated in these seminars. There iS' strong ■ evidence- 
that inter-agency collaboration would be actualised. Main- 
tenance of these linkages is expected from .joint undertak- 
ings in the future. 

The Province of Negros Occidental utilised the Siliimaa 
University for the training of Barangay Health Workers. For ' 
this reason, the regional training staff was relieved of the 
responsibility of undertaking this particular training activity. 

In no other province is the concept of linkage more clearly ' 
operationalised than in the province of Zamboanga del Norte.. 
And yet, no inter-sectoral ■ workshop was conducted at the^ 
provincial level and no PHC Committee was organised until. 
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the directive for the nationwide implementation of PHC was 
given in August 1981. Even prior to the initiation of the 
PHC programme, close coordination and complementation 
in effecting programmes has been maintained by the PHO 
with relevant ministries and agencies and the mass media. 
This was, however, intensified with the piloting of the PHC 
programme in the province. 

MANNER IN WHICH PHC POLICY IS TRANSLATED 
INTO PROJECTS/POLICIES BY THE VARIOUS 
PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 

While the long-term objective of the PHC approaches 
adopted in the Philippines is “to gain health for all Filipinos 
by the year 2000”, the strategy adopted called for the shorter- 
term objective of partnership with selected communities 
adopting the inter-sectoral approach. In operational terms 
this meant the undertaking of projects by the communities 
in partnership with dififerent agencies of the government and 
private institutions. 

Much attempt has been made to speed up the process of 
getting communities to begin undertaking projects. Most 
often these were part of existing programmes of the various 
agencies operating in the locality. While there is no doubt 
that these projects would lead to the development of the 
communities, they were, however, undertaken as parts of 
agency programmes rather than a conscious identification 
by the members of the community of a need to respond to. 
A number of projects that antedate PHC have been brought 
under the general orientation of PHC by the participating 
agencies and have been entered into the dififerent programmes 
of the MOH. The valuable contribution of the PHC pro- 
gramme, however, would be the intensified efforts of the 
various agencies to implement these projects in the communi- 
ties and the seeking of community involvement in the imple- 
mentation of these and, to add to this, the involvement of 
_MOH in the delivery of these services. 

Among these projects are the following: 


1. The Herbal Gardening Project; 
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2. The Mothers’ Classes and Feeding Programme of the' 
MSSD; 

3« The Botica sa Barangay Project of the MOH; 

4. The Family Planning Projects of the POPCOM and 
MOH; 

5. Livelihood Projects of the BAI and BFAR; 

6. The Environmental Sanitation Projects of the MOH; 
and 

7. The Barangay Health Worker’s Programme. 

Herbal Gardening Projects 

Herbal gardens, originally initiated through the public 
school system, was adopted as a PHC project in almost all of 
the pilot areas. Barangay s were encouraged to plant medi- 
cinal herbs in their backyards and plots. 

In certain barangays, as much as 80 per cent of households 
have planted herbs in their gardens. Not only did households 
take to planting herbs and medicinal plants in their back- 
yards; in one of the barangays in Zamboanga del Norte, a 
600 sq. m. lot near the public market was designated by 
the Barangay PFIC Committee as a site for herbal gardens. 

In a number of communities the herbs have been used by 
the people to treat boils, fever, colds, diarrhoea and scabbies. 
In one barangay in Carmen, Agusan del Norte, the BHT of 
Barangay San A gust in produced cough syrup from indi- 
genous plants which was sold to the residents at nominal 
amounts. 

In most cases, however, while all-out campaigns have been 
going on for the planting of herbs, utilisation of these has 
been minimal. In some barangays, resistance to the use of 
this has been expressed by the members of the community 
who prefer to use actual medicines. 

Mothers'* Classes and Day Care and Feeding Centres 

To the credit of MSSD, mothers’ classes and feeding pro- 
grammes have been going on in many barangays even before 
the adoption of the PHC approach. A mothers* class covers 
such subjects as parenthood, prenatal examination, nutrition 
for the family particularly pregnant mothers, growth of 
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‘fueius , and coBfinement, care of the newborn, family plan- 
"fling, dental services, control of commonicable diseases, 
-environmental sanitation, ' cooking, basket weaving, sewing, 
-etc. Day-care and feeding centres consisted of feeding pre- 
school children with more nutritious food to prevent malnu'- 
■trition. ■ , : ■ 

While these programmes would, no doubt, still be going on 
in spite of PHC, stronger collaborative efforts between the 
MOH and the MSSD on the one hand and the government 
• and the people on the other has emerged as a result of PHC. 
fiarangay mid wives and barangay health workers now assist 
in the effort and have encouraged the maintenance of these 
through participation and contribution of the members of the 
communities 

Botica sa Barangay Projects 

Botica sa Barangay was given impetus mth the introduc- 
tion of PHC. The project was intensified in areas where there 
were existing boticas and introduced in places where there 
were none. Various strategies were used for the establishment 
of the botica. For instance, in Borongan, Eastern Samar, a 
pharmaceutical kit of PI, COO was provided by the Ministry of 
Local Government (MLG) using barangay development 
funds. In Barangay Binerangan, Sindangan, Zamboanga del 
Norte, the botica was funded by the Sindangan Emergency 
Hospital and was managed by the Municipal Development 
Worker who was also the Barangay Supply Point Officer 
(BSPO) of the Population Commission (POPCOM). In Car- 
men, Davao Oriental, the sale of medicine received from the 
Regional Health Office was rolled into the purchase of other 
medicines. To raise funds for a botica, the midwife and the 
BHWs of Barangay Balugo, Sibulan, Negros Oriental solici- 
ted P2.00 per household and sol^ the medicines at a 5 per 
cent profiit. A higher amount of P30.00 per household was 
exacted by Barangay Sta. Cruz ■Viejo,, Tanjay, Negros Orien- 
tal; however, the amount .was collected in ■ instalments and 
returned to ihe contributors after one year without interest. 
In some areas, the people had to contend with barangay 
capitalists who sold medicines at exorbitant prices. 

Eliciting self-reliance in the project has not been easy as 
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'people have been used to receiving the medicines for free. 

success has been gained in, many barangays. The problem^ 
however^ remains as to the continued maintenance of these 
boticas and how to make them more responsive to the health 
needs of the populace. It was expressed in many instances 
that the much needed medicines were not available in these 
^boticas. 

Family Planning Projects 

Family planning projects of the POPCOM and the MOH 
were continued and intensified in the pilot PHC areas, 
although in some municipalities, the active opposition of the 
parish priests (who in some cases refused to give communion 
to contraceptive users) was a deterrent. It has even discourag- 
ed several barangay health workers from continuing their 
voluntary services. 

Livelihood Projects 

Livelihood Projects were also embarked upon. Piggeries 
and fishponds supported technically by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry (BAI) and the Bureau of Fisheries and Aquatic 
Resources (BFAR) were intensified. Other income generating 
projects embarked upon were handicraft, mushroom culture 
and other cottage industries. 

Environmental Sanitation Projects 
The construction of water sealed toilets was a project 
undertaken in many barangays. One of the notable achieve- 
ments of the PHC programme would be the increase in the 
number of structures having water-sealed/bucket flush toilets. 

The Barangay Health Workefs Programme 
Perhaps the one aspect where the PHC policy has been 
most Successfully translated into action is the Barangay 
Health Worker’s Programme, Barangay Health Workers were 
selected by the community from amongst their members and 
■ were trained so as to develop them as functional partners in 
-meeting the critical "health. needs of the community. The PHC 
.programme has been able to develop a breed of highly moti- 
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vated individuals willing to pursue the PHC cases in the- 
communities. 

The Barangay development workers have been very effec- 
tive in rendering basic health services like immunisation,, 
health education, family planning motivation and treatment 
of simple symptoms like colds and fever. They have also- 
referred patients to higher levels when the cases were beyond 
their capabilities. 

In many municipalities the BHWs were also instrumental 
in the organisation of community projects. By their active 
solicitation, barangay health stations were constructed, most 
of the time by using resources (manpower and material) from 
the community. Several Boticas sa Barangay were started 
through the initiation of these workers. Environmental sani- 
tation campaigns and construction of toilets have been 
successfully carried out through their efforts. These workers 
have been instrumental in the introduction of the PHC 
approach in many communities and in attempting to instill the 
concept of self-reliance among the members of the community. 

One achievement of a BHW worker in Guimba, Nueva 
Ecija is worth noting. The BHW conceived of a project, 
Kabalikat (the BHT understudy project), because of the 
desire to have someone assist her in the administration of 
the projects and also to share the gained knowledge from her 
training. She chose one representative from each Purok 
through the help of the councilmen and conducted a one- 
month seminar at the local elementary school where she 
taught them everything she learned from her own training. 
She was supported by the RHU personnel who acted as 
lecturers for some of the topics. These understudies are now 
utilised particularly in the distribution of medicines and in 
the initiation of projects in the barangay. 

The consideration that all these are being done on a volun- 
tary basis makes these achievements even more laudable. 

EXTENT OF RELIANCE ON COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
FOR IDENTIFYING AND RESOLVING HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 

The extent of the reliance on community resources for iden- 
tifying and resolving health development issues cannot as yet 
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be measured because community capability for undertaking; 
these still remains to be developed. The national strategy and 
plan of action for achieving health for all Filipinos by the- 
year 2000 concedes that the implementation of the partner- 
ship strategy in health development ought to be a slow and 
deliberate process. Several prerequisites have first to be met 
before people in the rural areas can be expected to be fully 
self reliant in identifying and resolving health issues. These 
include: (i) the need to establish or strengthen community 
organisations; (2) the need to develop or strengthen leader- 
ship, planning, organisation and communication skills for 
health development; (3) the need to relate and coordinate 
effectively with government and other agencies in planning, 
implementing and monitoring health development activities; 
(4) the need to develop among the people the willingness to 
share limited resources; and (5) the need to develop among 
the people awareness and consciousness of the importance of 
good health and how best to achieve these. 

Extensive social preparation activities at the community 
level have to be undertaken before these can be achieved.. 
For most of the communities under study, the concept of self 
reliance is new. The extent of social preparation activities, 
undertaken in the communities has not been sufficiently appli- 
ed to expect the results intended. 

However, the prospects of achieving success are bright. In 
communities with wider exposure to the partnership and self- 
reliance concepts in community development some success 
has been gained in achieving reliance on community resources 
for identifying and resolving not only health issues but other 
development issues as well. In Nueva Ecija where community- 
based health projects antedate the formal adoption of PHQ 
studies of the eommunity projects show, that to a large 
extent, there was reliance on the community for identification 
and resolving of development issues. 

EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION OF COMMUNITIES IN 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PROJECTS 

Although only slight’ success has so far been gained in 
developing reliance on community resources for identifying and 
resolving health issues, much can be said about community 
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participation in the implementation of the projects* In many 
communities, participation and contribution of the residents 
iave clearly been sought* People’s participation has been not 
only in the form of providing labour where needed but also in 
the form of monetary and non-monetary contributions. The 
following provides illustrations of the success gained in enhan- 
cing the partnership concept of PHC: 

L In one barangay in Zamboanga del Norte, a dam was 
constructed through the bayanihan effort. Labour was 
provided by the residents of the area. 

2. In another barangay, also in Zamboanga del Norte, the 
residents sponsored benefit dances and voluntary con- 
tributions to raise funds for those who plowed the field 
for a vegetable garden project. 

3. In Barrio Makapinlag in Nueva Ecija, a pig-raising 
project funded by a civic organisation was initiated by 
the community based on the identified need of having 
to generate more income to augment means of liveli- 
hood. The community members organised themselves 
into a group, prepared a resolution and approached the 
President of the Samahang Nayoru Swines were distri- 
buted to 23 households chosen on the basis of income 
and attendance in a seminar on pig raising* The 
community established an association to handle the 
project. The association charged PIO for every pig 
sold in order to raise funds which were to be used for 
forthcoming projects* 

4. In Barangay Ayos Lomboy in Nueva Ecija, residents 
agreed to construct their own toilets and shouldered 
some of the costs. Gravel and sand were contribuled 
by the town Mayor but residents constructed their 
own toilet bowls using the potter provided by the 

V , . ,RHU. 

::5. , In Barangay Gabaldon, a brick making project was 
launched to make bricks available for the constructioii 
of a cooperative hall for the community and construe- 
tmn ot tollcis. Families were involved in this labor- 
intensive project The families agreed to contribute 10 
bricks each for the construction of the health center’s 
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extension. It is already built and functions as the 
barangay’s cooperative center* All the households k 
the barangay made bricks which were used to cons- 
truct toilets* Some of the bricks were sold for P0.50 
each. 

4. lo one barangay in Zamboanga del Norte^ members 
of the community were involved in seeking solutions 
to problems connected with the water- sealed toilet 
project. The problems included the high cost of 
materials needed to construct the toilets, the lack of 
technical know-how for making the bowl and the non- 
availabilliy of water. The toilets were constructed by 
the members of the community or some entrepreneurs 
under the supervision of the sanitary inspector. People 
were taught to use ‘already-used* water for flushing 
the toilets. 

7. Fishpond projects in several barangays in Kalinga- 
Apayao involved the construction of fishponds out of 
fallow ricefields by residents contributing free labour. 
The fishponds were stocked with carp and mudfish 
contributed by fishpond owners k the province. The 
success with these demonstration projects became the 
basis for using the fishponds for the next series of food 
production projects: fish dispersal projects are now 
being contemplated in other barangays. 

'8. A ‘gulayan’ or a communal vegetable garden was cul- 
tivated in a vacant lot in the heart of Barangay Tagbi- 
nonga in Mati, Davao Oriental, to provide income to 
support community projects. The households are given 
assignments in tilling and taking care of the plants— 
eggplants and onions. 

'9. A number of barangay health stations have been built 
through funds solicited from members of the commu- 
nities, through donations of vacant lots by certain land 
owners and through fund raising campaigns launched 
by residents and through the manpower resources con- 
tributed by the residen^^ 

.. The list is by no means , exhaustive but is illustrative of the 
success gained in developing partnership with the communi- 
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ties in the implementation of development projects. It serves 
to illustrate that given more time and effort the rural people 
would become highly motivated to seek solutions to their 
problems with minimal government intervention. 

ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PHC 

Primary health care as a new and untried concept naturally 
faced problems of implementation in the early stages covered 
by the study. These problems may be grouped into the 
following categories: (1) coordination and complementation 
of agencies and institutions involved in the implementation of 
PHC, (2) logistics, (3) community participation and NGO 
involvement, (4) project management, and (5) miscellaneous 
factors. 

Coordination and Complementation of Agencies and Institutions 
Involved in the Implementation of PHC 
The earlier discussion showed two basic approaches used in 
the attempt to coordinate sectoral activities: \a) utilisation of 
existing development councils (RDC, PDC, MDC), and {b) 
creation of special coordinating bodies (task forces, units, 
associations). In some cases already mentioned, there was no 
coordinating mechanism at all established and even where 
inter-sectoral bodies were established the workers of the 
Ministry of Health did most of the job, and in a few baran- 
gays the work was done only by the public health midwife 
and/or the Barangay Health Worker. 

The fiist approach, though based on the rationale that the 
development councils are inter-sectoral, already suffered from 
basic defects. As earlier studies have shown, many local 
development councils have been ineffective, members having 
lukewarm interest, the Councils bereft of implementing 
powers. In'.Region V, the presence of the Bicol River Basin 
Development Project made the mechanism for coordination 
easily identifiable, but problems still occurred in that the 
agencies “were pre-occupied with their own responsibilities 
and problems” and were “paddling their own canoe” but 
performing similar projects. One great disadvantage of assign- 
ing the job to the councils could be the presence of other 
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■concerns of the members when they met together. Also, the 
inability of the council task forces to prod the agencies con-* 
cerned even , before the birth of PHC should have been 
■enough ground for being sceptical about their ability to 
iperform the new task. Finally, studies have also shown that 
the dynamism of development councils depends heavily on 
the capability and commitment of the leadership. These case 
■studies showed that in certain areas the committees never 
met after the organisational stage or met only once or twice 
if at all. 

The creation of a special body (or the revitalisation of an 
existing one) could be an advantage in that the members 
would be concerned with only one responsibility— PHC. But 
again, the success of such an undertaking hinges on the 
leadership. In Pangasinan, the establishment of the Provincial 
Primary Health Care Committee had the advantage of having 
a strong and committed Governor as chairman; consequently, 
PHC was easily incorporated into the Pangasinan Integrated 
Area Development (PI AD) Plan. In many special bodies 
created, even if the chairmen were Governors or Mayors, 
enthusiasm died down after the organisational meeting. 

In some areas cited earlier, PHC workers could not even 
get the level chief executives to form a PHC coordinating 
committee. The PHM of several barangays have had toper- 
form the function, aided by BHT (or BHWs). Non-MOH 
activities remained under their different sectoral agencies and 
•therefore, no orchestration of efforts occurred. 

In any case, whether the council approach or the special 
■■'Committee , approach was used, MOH workers had to take nol 
only the lead role but most of the responsibility. What hap- 
■pened was that the MOH' personnel had their hands full" of ■ 
'health activities and could not really coordinate other non- 
MOH responsibilities related to PHC. 

It appears that memoranda of agreement notwithstanding, 
The complementation of PHC efforts leaves much to be 
-desired. 

.Logistics 

A perennial problem in, any government programme— the 
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lack of funds and competent personnel — also plagues the- 
PHG. 

The establishment of coordinative mechanisms had not 
been complemented by a mechanism for raising funds solely 
for PHC activities. This was made more complicated by the 
sectoral nature of PHC efforts. The assistance given by non- 
governmental organisations bad been on project basis, e.g., 
feeding of malnourished, Botica sa Barangay, and therefore- 
not encompassing. Efforts by residents were also sporadic. 
Furthermore, poverty in the rural areas had greatly limited 
the sources of funds for PHC activities. 

The paramedics sent out to deliver PHC services were 
relatively inexperienced because much of the choice of BHT 
was based on availability. A high drop-out rate was seen 
among the trained BHT’s, even among the Katiwalas in 
Davao. And yet, PHC agencies were unable to provide the 
incentives that the BHT’s required. 

Th? problem was more acute in some areas like Sultan 
Kudarat and Parang who had only one MHO between them 
and sometimes none at all. 

Much of the area chosen for piloting were mountainous 
and hazardous territory. The lack (or even absence) of 
transportation facilities mitigated against effective service 
delivery. 

Community Participation and NGO Involvement 

In all the regions studied, a general problem perceived was 
the ‘lukewarm,’ ‘negative’ or ‘indifferent’ attitudes of the 
targeted beneficiaries. 

In Region V, people were apprehensive about family health 
care because they were accustomed to regard medicine in 
terms of modern practices; thus, they preferred doctors to 
the more accessible if less educated midwives. 

The problem in Region XII was compounded by the reli- 
gious aspect. Muslim communities were slower to adopt 
PHC than the Christian settlements; the Imam’s order was 
awaited before the residents complied with the project. Some 
reluctance in accepting PHC came from the waning trust in 
government. In Datu Piang, Maguindanao, people were, 
warv that fruits of livelihood projects would go to unscru- 
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puloiis people. Largely, the difficulty of involving people 
stemmed from the problem of clarifying to them the FHC 
concept as an approach to health service delivery, as observed 
in Region VIII. . 

On the part of the NGOs, involvement in PHC projects, 
depended on their interests and capabilities. Thus, while they 
helped fund training programmes for BHTs and helped in 
raising money for Botica sa Barangay and other projects, 
their involvement with PHC was not total nor in all case& 
sustained. However, in the projects where they participated, 
their assistance was invaluable in terms of responding to the 
acute needs. What could even be considered laudable was 
the participation of different elements in the PHC programme 
and the interest that they showed. 

Project Management 

The creation of coordinating mechanisms did not make 
management of the PHC programmes much easier. For 
instance, in monitoring the programme, the coordinators 
relied heavily on reports from the mid wives and the BHTs 
which did not, in many cases, arrive on time. Evaluation 
was also based on field visits which the coordinators were- 
not really able to do. Communication facilities were ineffec- 
tive, such that even notices to meetings could not reach 
BHTs on time. 

The sore lack of MOH personnel in the field made PHC 
administration even more difficult as the bulk of the work 
lay on them. In a few areas, post-board doctors and nurses 
augmented the staff, but not in most cases. 

Also, a serious problem in getting PHC off to a smooth 
start is the passive attitude of some Municipal Health Officers. 
Considering that perhaps more than at any level, the munici*: 
pal MOH staff play the pivotal role in launching projects,, 
their less-than-enthusiastic response is a very strong con- 
straint. Reasons for their lukewarm participation may be 
rooted in the confiict of interests engendered by PHC-— the 
programme calls for less reliance on professional medical 
personnel and potentially threatens the private practice of 
physicians. 
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Miscellaneous Factors 

The problem which linked all problems discussed above 
■could best be classified under the catch word ‘miscellaneous’, 
problems caused by factors not directly administrative or 
economic. 

One factor, as always, would be politics. The problems of 
complementation among agencies occurred largely because 
the agencies kept to their own turf and resented the integra- 
tion of efforts the MOH wanted. Political factors also 
affected the working relationship of members of the coordi- 
nating agencies; these were expressed in non-attendance in 
meetings or lukewarm interest in activities, such that in some 
areas PHC never reached the take-offstage. This was also 
manifested in the direct hand some officials wielded in the 
selection of BHTs; in one Muslim area, the BHT chosen by 
the Barangay Chairman spoke only Tagalog or Visayan, so 
the residents found it hard to communicate to him their 
problems. 

Despite attempts to come up with PHC projects, PHC in many 
places studied seemed to have been bogged down in training 
activities of various forms — intra and inter-sectoral workshops, 
training for trainers, training for PET, training for BHTs, 
■even training for Botica aides. PHC personnel seem to be 
well trained, but PHC activities still leave much to be desired. 

Another factor is commitment among PHC workers. 
Many trained ‘volunteer’ workers drop out, seeking incen- 
tives. In desperation, PHC coordinators are forced to re- 
place them with untrained but more willing health workers. 

A final factor is in line with educational perspectives taught 
in schools. It seems that for a novel programme to succeed, 
it needs a reorientation of attitudes of the recipients back 
into homegrown remedies and less expensive health delivery 
techniques. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Primary Health Care, as defined at Alma-Ata is “essential 
health care made universally accessible to individuals and 
families in the community by means acceptable to them, 
through their full participation and at a cost that the com- 
munity and country can afford; forms an integrated part 
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both of the country’s health system of which it is the nucleus 
and of the overall social and economic development of the 
country”. 

Several aspects of this definition are worth noting; 

{fl) 'essential health care’ is defined to include the “pro- 
motion of proper nutrition and an adequate supply of 
safe water, basic sanitation; maternal and child care 
including family planning, immunisation against the 
major specific diseases; prevention and control of 
locally endemic diseases; education concerning pre- 
vailing health problems and the methods of preventing 
and controlling them; and appropriate treatment for 
common diseases and injuries”; 

(b) the phrase “universally accessible to the population of 
the community” recognises health as the fundamental 
right of every citizen and therefore the ultimate res- 
ponsibility of the state; 

■(c) the provision of “means acceptable to them” implies 
the acceptance of traditional methods and practices; 
id) ‘full participation of the community’ seeks the direct 
involvement of the populace in the planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation of health programmes and 
projects in the locality; 

(e) “at a cost the community and country can aflford” 
recognises that resources that can be provided for 
health services are limited and the need to develop 
self-reliance in the community; 
if) primary healthcare as “an integral partof the country’s 
health system” underscores the interdependence of the 
local community's efforts for health care with that of 
the country’s general health service; and 
(g) health as an “integral part of the overall socio-econo- 
mic development of the country” recognises the im- 
portance of health in achieving the overall goals of 
development. 

By way of summarizing and drawing conclusions, this 
section looks into these different aspects of the definition of 
Primary Health Care and analyses the manner in which these 
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v/ere operationalised in the implementation. -Discussion of 
these observations follov?. 

In the implementation of PHC in the Philippines, sufficient 
emphases have been put on: (a) the components of essential 
health care; (b) the provision of means acceptable to the 
people; (c) full participation of the communities; (d) the prin- 
ciple of self-reliance. Not too much effort and resources 
have been put into making medical services more accessible 
nor into successfully integrating the local communities’ efforts 
for health care with that of the country’s general health 
service. Also defective is the manner in which the concept 
of “health as an integral part of the overall socio-economic 
development of the country” is operationalised. 

The definition provided for “essential health care” clearly 
indicates that the delivery of these services is not the sole 
preserve of MOH. The Nutrition Council, the MSSD and 
various other ministries and agencies are, in one way or 
another, concerned with delivery of essential health care. 
Further, safe water, proper nutrition, health education and 
basic sanitation are all directly related to incidence of disease. 
These make for the importance of coordination of efforts 
among the different agencies responsible for the delivery of 
these services. 

At a much broader level, the need for coordination is 
further implied by the concept that “health is an integral 
part of the overall socio-economic development of the 
country”. Coordination of efforts of agencies involved in 
the socio-economic development of the country are seen to 
be essential if achievement of the goal is to be realised. 

Attempts at establishing mechanisms for coordination and 
complementation at the different levels of government have- 
been discussed. It will serve well to summarise them here. 
These include: 

1. the establishment of primary health care committees 
with the heads of agencies committing the agencies to- 
the concept; 

2. the establishment of technical working groups to assure 
coordinated efforts at implementation; and 
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3. iotegrating the PHC approach in the development" 
plans of the various levels of government. 

In addition, inter-sectoral and intra-sect oral orientations^,, 
workshops and meetings have been held to ensure that co» 
ordination is achieved. 

In spite of these coordinating mechanisms, the case studies 
report difficulty in achieving coordination. Complaints of 
lukewarm participation or non* involvement or lack of com- 
mitment of agencies were not uncommon. In some instances 
even MOH personnel expressed ambivalence towards the 
programme. 

These stem, in part, from the expectations that both MOH 
and other agencies have of their roles which in turn stem 
from different interpretations of the concept of “inter-sectoral- 
ness of health” and the “inter-sectoralness of development” 
in general. 

On the one hand, there seems to be the interpretation that 
the “inter* sectoralness of health” means the agencies involved 
in the PHC committees are to undertake health projects in 
line with the approach and that these projects are under the 
umbrella of PHC. On the other band, there is the interpre- 
tation among MOH personnel of the “inter-sectoralness of 
development’^ and hence the PHC approach means that health 
personnel are to be involved not only in health projects but 
in other undertakings related to community development as 
well. These have resulted in one or more of the following: 

1. agencies feel that they have their own priorities and 
primary functions and that health is the problem of 
the MOH; 

2. agencies are willing to undertake PHC projects to the 
extent that their own priorities/functions do not suffer; 

3. agencies undertaking health- related activities report 
these as their contributions to PHC; 

4. agencies are willing to cooperate in PHC projects by 
sharing manpower resources/ technical expertise but 
financial resources are generally insufficient to run 
their own operations, much less to share these with^ 
other agencies; 
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5. health personnel feel that they should be performing 
health-related functions and that other functions are 
beyond their capabilities; and 

6. energies of health personnel are channeled to other 
activities neglecting their own basic functions. 

This study offers a suggestion on the interpretation of what 
makes for coordination of efforts in community develop- 
ment. 

The barangays, in most instances, shall be the smallest 
planning units. In the formulation of development plans at 
the municipal level, the various agencies involved come to- 
gether to: 

A. Identity priority barangays for development. 

The identification of barangays should, in the first 
place, be made on the basis of certain criteria agreed 
upon by the various agencies and the local government 
and after a coordinated survey of the barangays jointly 
planned and undertaken by the agencies. - 

B. Conduct a barangay assembly where the agencies — 

1 . explain their own concerns, roles, functions, re- 
source availability and limitations in community 
development; 

2. explain the results of the survey and its implica- 
tions for the development of the community; 

3. elicit participation of the community in the iden- 
tification of needs, problems and issues of deve- 
lopment in the community; 

4. elicit participation of the community in identifica- 
tion of resources that may be made available for 
community development; and 

5. plan out projects and strategies in partnership 
with the people. 

C. Identify their own resources that may be made avail- 
able for community development. 

D. Implement the projects in partnership with the people. 
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E, Discuss and solve problems of implementation together' 
with the people. 

f.' Together with the community, assess the degree of 
success or failure being gained by each of the-^ 
projects. 

The strategy laid out implies that PHC is part and parcel' 
of the overall development of the community. Development, 
of the community should be the rallying point and PHC a . 
mean, to achieve the goal of development. Presently, the; 
community and the agencies are being rallied to the cause' of " 
PHC which make it seem that agencies are being used for; 
objectives provided for by the MOH which may be one reason 
why agencies are more reluctant to cooperate. 

, While recogoisiDg health as the fundamental right of every" 
citizen and therefore the ultimate responsibility of the State,, 
the PHC approach has underscored the limits on resources-' 
for the delivery of health ■ services and therefore the need': 
to 'develop self-reliance in the communities. . The need for 
self-reliance not only in' the maintenance of good health but 
in the total development of the comraunities cannot be argued 
against. But while all-out efforts are being made to develop" 
self-reliance (and indeed, a larger extent can be foreseen) are 
there similar extensive efforts to deliver both preventive and"' 
curative medicine to the disadvantaged groups? 

The problems of limited manpower resources considered,. 
has the programme adequately provided for the manner in 
which accessibility may be increased? The success gained in 
developing a sizeable number of committed citizens, the 
Barangay Development Workers, ensures to a large extent- 
that preventive health programmes will be undertaken* 
Incidence of disease will be most likely minimised; to some 
extent, diseases and persons afflicted with certain diseases 
may be identified, but what about diseases that are not easily 
identifiable and functions that the BDWs cannot undertake? 
What about the immunisations that are needed and the X-rays, 
ECGs and other tests that have to be undertaken? It is not 
enough to develop BDWs who will motivate the communities 
towards self-reliance; it is equally necessary to provide 
for the mechanics by which the disadvantaged groups,. 
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poor as iliey are, can avail of health facilities wfaeo they need 
them. 

The provision of ‘*means acceptable to, them'* has been 
■'taken to imply the 'acceptance of traditional methods and 
■practices. In the implementation' of the programmes this 
was operationalised not only to include acceptance of the 
^nse of herbs and medicinal plants to curethe sick but also the 
.all-out campaign to undertake the project. The response has 
been encouraging. In many cases, the campaigns have ended 
with the actual planting of these; in a few cases, the camp- 
aigns included information on how to identify these different 
medicinal herbs and instances when they can be used; In even 
fewer cases, the herbs have actually been concocted to produce 
medicines and administered to patients. 

The observations are not meant to devalue the merits 
gained by the various herbal garden projects. They are meant 
to pinpoint areas of neglect with regard to the interpretation 
-of the concept. Two issues are here being raised. The first 
relates to increasing accessibility of health services to the 
people. The point is that traditional methods have their 
limitations and unless these are accompanied by efforts to 
increase accesssibility to health services and health facilities, 
the benefits of improved health may be minimal. 

The second issue relates to the question of ‘‘What is meant 
by means acceptable to them?*V Traditional methods may be 
acceptable to some, but what about other people’s desire and 
belief in the use of more modern medicines and Western type 
technology? Herbal campaigns are being conducted as if 
traditional methods are the only means acceptable to the dis- 
advantaged groups. The case studies in some instances have 
reported resistance to the return to more traditional methods 
by the citizens. In cases like this, is it appropriate to insist 
•on the use of these traditional methods? Is the herbal camp- 
.aign not being overly emphasised? Would benefits of good 
health not accrue more if efforts were redirected to vegetable 
gardening instead; after all, malnutrition is shown to be one 
of the greatest health problems in the rural areas? 

From the foregoing it seems evident that more efforts to 
operationalise the concept “primary health care should be an 
integral part of the country’s health system” should be made. 
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"The system of referral is not sufScient to ensure universal 
• accessibility; neither is the extensive use of traditional 
■methods. Developing mechanisms for increasing accessibility 
to health services and health facilities still remains a major 
'iproblem that the PHC approach should address. O 
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Annexure 1 

LIST OF PILOT AREAS 


Region 

Province 

Municipalities » 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

I. San Fernando, 
La Union 

PangasiBan 

Bayambang 

Malasiqui 

Maiigaidan 

Alaminos 

Umingan 

San Nicolas 

Villasis 

IL Tuguegarao, 
Cagayan 

Kalinga-Apayao Sta. Marcela 

Pinukpok 

Tabuk 

Pasil 

Rizal 

Flora 

III. San Fernando, 
Pampanga 

Nueva Ecija 

Licab 

San Isidro 

Cnyapo 

Guimba I 

Gnimba II 

Gapan 

Allaga 

Cabiao 

Talavera 

Palayan City 

Munoz 

IV. Manila 

Palawan 

El Nido 

Narra 

Quezon 

Roxas 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 


V. LegaspiCity 


VI. Iloilo City 


VII. Cebu City 


VIII Tacloban City 


Aborlan 
Butaiaga 
Brookes Point 
Camarines Basual 

Norte Mercedes 

Labo 
Daet 
Talisay 
Sta. Elena 
Jose Pangaaiban 
Negros Escalante 

Occidental Hunobaan 

La Castellana 

Manopla 

Murcia 

Pulupandan 

Sagay 

Viliadolid 


Isabela 

Negros Tanjay I 

Oriental Tanjay I! 

Pam pi on a 

Valenira 

Sebulan 

Guihiilgan 

La Libertad 

Siaton 

Eastern Samar Dolores 

Llorente , ■ 
Can-Avid 
Borongan ■ 

^ Eastern Samar' 
.Salcedo:,"';,.'-':'' 

Guian 

Taft 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

IX. Zamboanga City 

Zamboanga 
del Norte 

Mutia 

Salud 

Manukan 

Osmena 

Liloy 3 

Lindangan 

Salug 

Labason 

Siocon 

X. Cagayan de 

Agusan del 

Cabadbaran 

Oro City 

Norte 

Buena Vista 

Jabonga 

Las Nieves 

Carmen 

Nasipit 

Kitcharao 

Gubay 

Magallanes 

Santiago 

XI. Davao City 

Davao Oriental Bayambagg I 
Bayambang II 

Mati 

Governor Generoso 
Taragona 

Baganga 

Caraga 

Manay 

XII. Cotabato City 

Maguindanao 

Parang 

Pagalungan 

Sultan Kudarat 

UPI 

DatuPaglis 

DatuPiang 

Maganoy 
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Annexure 2 
ABBREVIATIONS 


f‘HC 

Primary Health Care 

RHU 

Rural Health Unit 

COI 

Letter of Instruction 

MHO 

Municipal Health Officer 

BHW 

Barangay Health Worker 

DW 

Development Worker 

MOH 

Ministry of Health 

PRRM 

Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement 

MOH-RHO 

Ministry of Health— Regional Health Office 

MLGCD 

Ministry of Local Government and Community 
Development 

RDC 

Regional Development Council 

TWO 

Technical Working Group 

BHA 

Barangay Health Auxiliary 

RPHCC 

Regional Primary Health Care Committee 

POPCOM 

Population Commission 

SDC 

Social Development Committee 

NEDA 

National Economic and Development Authority 

PHO 

Provincial Health Officer 

PDC 

Provincial Development Council 

PI AC 

Provincial Inter-Agency Committee 

MSSD 

Ministry of Social Services and Development 

PET 

Political, Educational and Technical 

PHN 

Public Health Nurse 

PHM 

Public Health Midwife 

BHT 

Barangay Health Technician 

BVW 

Barangay Volunteer Worker 

PHCU 

Provincial Health Care Unit 

MOB 

Ministry of the Budget 

MA 

Ministry of Agriculture 

MPI 

Ministry of Public Information 

BAI 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

BEAR 

Bureau of Fisheries and Aquatic Resources 

BDW 

Barangay Development Worker 



DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAMMES 
(INDONESIA) 

BUCHARI ZAINUN 


The Family Planning Programmes in Indonesia are carried 
out as an integral part of The Five Year National Develop- 
ment Plan. These programmes have been continuously and 
consistently in operation for approximately fourteen years. 

The goal of Family Planning Programmes in Indonesia is 
the acceptance of the happy and prosperous small family 
norm by the family as well as by the community. The Popula- 
tion and Family Planning Programmes have shown encourag- 
ing results as proved by the participation of 14,000,000 
current users (CU) out of 23,949,319 eligible couples (ELCO 
«=EUgible Couples at fertible age) upto January 1984. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

In order to achieve the goal of Family Planning in 
Indonesia, the government has focused its programmes 
through three stages of activities: 

(i) the first stage stresses the acceptance of contraceptives 
by the community; 

(it) the second stage focuses on the continuous utilisation 
of contraceptives by the family planning participants 
and community; and 

(Hi) the last stage concentrates its efforts on the acceptance 
of the happy and prosperous small family norm by the 
community. 

One of the indicators of the result of the implementation 
of the Population and Family Planning Programmes is the 
target of new acceptors and its attainment. By setting the 
target and monitoring its attainment, the extent of the pro- 
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,-gramme activities performed so far can be observed;, this also 
■forms the basis for programme planning in the coming .years. 
■■Generally the results are satisfactory in the sense that the 
yearly targets for 1977-78 and ■1981-82 have been sorpas.sed 
'whereaS'the target for 1979-80 was 'not reached. Specifically, 
for the period of 1981-1982, 1982-83, and 1983-84, achieve- 
'"ment in terms of new acceptors has exceeded the target. The 
percentages of the accomplishment against the target in each 
area are as follows: in Java- Bali 166.0 per cent, outside Java- 
Bali 120.3 per cent. The national realisation surpassed the 
target by 147.0 per cent. 

Another indicator to know the status of the implementa- 
tion of the Population and Family Planning Programmes, 
besides the target of new acceptors and its attainment, are the 
targets of current users as the number of acceptors who actu- 
rally use contraceptives. In 1982 Java-Bali attained the target 
of 96.4 per cent, outside Java-Bali I 1 15.61 per cent and out- 
side Java-Bali II 99.17 percent. The absolute figures however 
.are the highest for Java-Bali. (See Appendices II to IV) 

STRUCTURE 

In most of the developing countries, the major responsibi- 
lity for programme planning and implementation usually be- 
longs to a singular organisation such as the Ministry of 
Public Health. However, in Indonesia, the responsibility is 
in the hand of a coordinating council, namely, the National 
'Family Planning Coordinating Board (NFPCB). The 
■NFPCB*s responsibility is. primarily for programme policy^ 
■planning, coordination, supervision and education in. all 
...aspects of the national family planning programme,. In' its 
‘■operation, the NFPCB is supported by its branch ofiices at 
the provincial level. Beside theS'e, branch offices tliere^are also 
■ other orga'nisations and agencies which are actively participa- 
■ting for the success of , the family planning programme im 
Indonesia. These organisations and agencies are known as 
'the Impiemcnting Units such as Department of Health, De- 
partment of Social Affairs, Department of Education and 
Culture, Department of Information, Department of Home 
,Affairs, Department, of Religious Affairs, the Indonesian 
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Council of Churches, the Armed Forces, the Moslem Organi- 
sation Muhammadiyah, various Women’s Organisations and 
parties that are also executing family planning activities 
including the formal as well as informal local leaders (espec- 
ially teligious leaders), the provincial governors and other 
administrators. 

These Implementing Units are responsible for the specific 
project activities in line with their areas of function and 
responsibility. They are obliged to send periodic reports of 
their activities on Family Planning to the Chairman of the 
NFPCB. 

The responsibility of translating family planning policies 
and plans into action lies in the Implementing Units. The 
remaining portions of family planning medical services in 
Java and Bali are provided by the Department of Health. 
Maternal and Child Health (MCH) and family planning 
functions are the responsibility of a special directorate in the 
Department of Health. 

Under the technical guidance and policy laid down by the 
Department of Health and operationally supervised by the 
Provincial Health Services, MCH and family planning services 
are given also at district, sub-district and village levels. 

Medical facilities are also supplemented by hospitals and 
clinics run by the Public Enterprises, the Armed Forces and 
Police which are open to public and by private hospitals and 
clinics run by the Christian Council of Churches and the 
Moslem Organisation of Muhammadiyah. 

Although no final decisions have been made, there is an 
informal agreement between the Indonesian Family Planning 
Association (IFPA) and the Government that, in Java and 
Bali, IFPA will play its part in developing and providing 
training, research and information facilities. In the outer 
islands, IFPA will still be responsible for almost every aspect: 
of family planning activities. The main problem of organisa- 
tion is weakness in relationship and communication between 
the NFPCB and the Implementing Units at the Central and 
local levels. The problem is due to the weak administrative 
component of the NFPCB’s organisation for carrying out the 
coordination. For the purpose of development of the 
NFPCB’s coordinating role, a modification of the organisatiojk 
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structure and specification has been done in 1975 so as to 
achieve a more effective focus on planning, budgeting, pro- 
gramming, supervision and evaluation. Various management 
training programmes for the personnel and ofiBcials of the 
NFPCB have also been conducted to meet the challenging 
situation faced by the Family Planning Programme in 
Indonesia. 

DELIVERY SYSTEM 

The success of the Population and Family Planning Pro- 
gramme depends very much on the adequacy of the delivery 
facilities, such as the family planning clinics, village contra- 
ceptive distribution centres and many other institutions. 
In March 1982, the contraceptive facilities showed high 
numbers, namely, 7,042 (4.1%) Family Planning Clinics, 
44,352 (29.8%) PPKBD (Village Distribution Centres), and 
98,355 (66.1%) Sub PPKBD (Sub Village Distribution 
Centres). Within the last ten years, 1974 to 1984 (end of 
March), the total number of Family Planning Clinics has 
more than tripled (there were only 2,235 Family Planning 
Clinics in 1974.). 

Use of Maternal and Child Health (MCH) Services 

The facilities and personnel of the Department of Health’s 
MCH are used to deliver 80 per cent of the family planning 
services. Services are also delivered by MCH centres run by 
the Public Enterprises, the Armed Forces, voluntary organisa- 
tions, agricultural and industrial estates and doctors and 
midwives through their private practice. 

Most of the family planning women acceptors hear about 
family planning from the MCH staff. Of a sample of new 
acceptors in the first quarter of 1983, 65 per cent were refer- 
red by health workers, 1 5 per cent by friends who have been 
using contraceptive methods, and 20 per cent by field workers. 
The midwife is an important element of the health workers 
and presently the principal contact with potential acceptors. 

The contraceptive methods are offered at MCH centres or 
other clinics, either at special sessions or as a routine part of 
the MCH programme. The programme is female oriented 
with about 82.3 per cent of new acceptors using either lUD 
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or pill (1110=27.4 per cent and piH=54.9 per cent); remak- 
ing acceptors use Condom==4.9 per cent, Injectable=9.7 per 
cent and others=3J per cent (See Appendix I). 

' MCH facilities' at village level are rudimentary. For an 
■average''' village of 2,800: people,: there : is usually a simple 
■ MCH centre built by the community' and visited perhaps twice 
a month by a midwife but rarely by a doctor. At the Sub 
District level with a typical population of 44,000, there may 
be a permanently manned MCH center with a trained gov- 
ernment midwife in charge; some may have more than one 
MCH center. At a location with a group of five Sub- 
Districts, there is a provincial sub-unit for health services 
headed by a medical officer. 

In large cities, the ratio of government MCH centres to the 
population is lower than in rural areas, but they are served 
by a great number of private health and maternal care faci- 
lities. In the city of Surabaya for example, the ratio is 
1:85,000 for government centres, but 1:35,000 when private 
centres are taken into account. In small towns, the ratio is 
much better such as in East Java where the ratio is 1:25,000. 
Maternity centres play important roles in a big city such as 
in Jakarta. During 1983, 60 per cent of the 310,000 deliveries 
were reported from maternity centres. 

Because acceptors now use mainly contraceptive methods, 
they require much attention of trained medical and para- 
medical staff in health centres. An improvement in the basic 
delivery services provided through the MCH programme are 
critically important for the success of the family planning 
programme. 

There are at least three serious constraints v!s-a*vis improve- 
ment of the MCH services. 

The Shortage of Midwives 

The number of midwifery schools in Java and Bali are 
unable to produce enough trained and educated midwives 
needed to fill the number of jobs. ' With the total number of 
44 midwifery schools, it has been roughly estimated that for 
existing MCH centres, maternity hospital and health centres 
there exists a shortage of 500' mid wives for the province of 
'East Java and a shortage of 700 for Metropolitan Jakarta* 
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In East Java, the number of midwives gives a ratio of 1:33,000. 
But in Bali the ratio is 1:12,502. The ratio of governmeiat 
■::salaried mid wives working in MCH centres and therefore 
...available for delivery of family planning services is around 
1:45»0C0. This is extremely low and indicates a need for 
at least twice as many midwives as presently employed. The 
improvement of the training facilities to be able to supply a 
sufficient number of graduates is widely desired. 

Inadequate Building Facilities 

There is a great need for adequate building facilities to 
provide services. The fact of irregular provision and distri- 
bution of family planning services indicates that wide areas of 
the country are inadequately served. Many existing centres 
are locally built of poor materials and others occupy rented 
accommodation. The village MCH center is often a room of 
a house rented for two afternoons in a month and used as a 
dwelling for the rest of the time. 

In a survey made in May 1981 of family planning climes 
using MCH centres in East Java, nearly 90 per cent needed 
new buildings or extensive renovations to bring them up to 
the standard norms of space and facilities. By the end of 
1983, these conditions had been improved to 62 per cent. 

Inadequate Bed Facilities for Maternity Services 

Maternity bed facility in the large cities like Jakarta and 
Surabaya can only provide for 60 per cent of deliveries. 
Although at the end of 1983 the average number of deliveries 
per bed in Jakarta in all maternity facilities was 51, the rate 
of over 80 per bed for public maternity facilities is well over 
the acceptable rate of 60 deliveries per bed annually. The 
decentralisation of maternity facilities to smaller 20»bed units 
in the suburb areas of Jakarta and Surabaya is proceeding, 
but in Surabaya, for example, only 3 out of 16 MCH centre 
have been provided with such units. They have, however, 
.'.proved successful in providing better coverage of maternity 
services and greatly expanded opportunity for family planning 
motivation by . providing information and' services. For small 
town and rural areas, however, there are presently only some 
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20 beds pfovided for maternity cases in an area a bit larger 
than' the District, 

Hospital Post Partum Programme 
In July 1972 the NFPCB asked the Department of Health 
and the Armed Forces Medical Services to implement the* 
Hospital Postpartum Family Planning Programme, 

During the FY 1972-73 the hospital postpartum programme 
was implemented in 26 hospitals* and 28,546 new acceptors 
were obtained which respresents 35 per cent of the total deli- 
veries and abortions. For the fiscal year 1982/1983 the total 
number of new acceptors has reached 75 per cent of the total 
deliveries and abortions. The reason for this is the continuous 
effort for the improvement of the delivery system at all levels^ 
of the organisation. 

The crucial elements for successful implementation of the 
Family Planning programmes are financing and budgeting 
which determine the volume of material and human resources^ 
available for programme implementation and the level of 
motivation, skill and knowledge of Family Planning workers 
and staff members. The allocation of financial resources 
would be linked to mechanisms of resource mobilisation. At 
the beginning, Indonesian Family Planning programmes 
tended to rely heavily on foreign resources. Since 1979,^ 
domestic resources have been mobilised and foreign aid has 
become a secondary source in the Family Planning Program- 
mes in Indonesia. A large portion|of both financial and man- 
power resources have been allocated for direct services to 
clientele such as delivery of Family Planning contraceptives^ 
at the field level. For raising the efficiency of pro- 
gramme performance, the NFPCB has spent more money and« 
has more staff in the field rather than at the centre. But now, 
the critical unresolved problem is the low incentive given to 
the field workers by the family planning programmes in the 
rural areas. , Qi 
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APPENDIX 4 



i>ELIVERY SYSTEM FOR NON-FORMAL 

EDUCATION (THAILAND) 

BOONTON DOCKTHAISONG 


After the abolition of absolute monarchy in Thailand in 
1932 , alongwith the basic policies of national security, inde- 
^pendence of the judiciary, economic opportunities/jobs for 
all, equality for all and freedom with social justice, the 
Government of Thailand adopted the policy of education for 
<^all« 

Earlier, educational opportunities had gone primarily to 
the elites, the nobility and members of the royal family. The 
revolution brought about the possibility of provision of 
•educational opportunities to the masses. The government was 
-appreciative of the philosophy that the basic source of all 
national development is the intelligence and energy of the 
people. The challenge of mass education, therefore, and the 
removal of the chains of illiteracy which still imprisoned a 
significant proportion of its population became an issue of 
v^ital significance. 

However, in spite of Thailand’s well developed formal 
educational system’** and the adult education programme 

•Thailand has 16 universities including 2 Buddhist universities. There 
are also about 60 colleges according to their specialised field. The second- 
ary schools both government and private arc situated in the provinces and 
districts throughout Thailand. The primary schools (from grades 1 to 6) 
-are compulsory and are located in evci^r urban area and nearly every villa- 
ge throughout Thailand. 

There arc two open universites, Ramkamhaeng University with its own 
campus and Sukothai Thamatirach University which particularly provides 
long distance education by full use of all types of mass media. Students 
receive educational materials at home and are offered both degree and 
Don-degree programmes. There is no age barrier for admission. This 
university is considered to be the adult university in which anyone who 
wants to learn can learn. Many programmes are especially designed for 
leaders in the local areas such as village chiefs and commune leaders as 
. well as, for. the .villa.gers, themseivt^. 
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which.'has been in existence for over^ four and a half decadesn 
(enfortunately, this was primarily urban centered and finan- 
cially out of bounds as far as the really needy mass of rural 
poor or even urban poor were concerned) the objective of 
education for ail remained far from being achieved and 
edueation remained in the hands of the few. Finally, in 1972^ 
a department of non-formai education (NFE) was created in 
the ministry of education (see Appendix !)• New hopes were 
kindled of efiectively meeting the continuing challenge of 
mass illiteracy but it is only now, towards the middle of the 
nineteen eighties, that substantial progress has began to occur 
in the quest to share with all its citizens (about fifty million 
in 1983) and, particularly with the under-privileged, the light 
and strength of basic education, literacy, numeracy, and 
vocational knowledge and skills. In the ultimate analysis, it 
is only education and training that can help the poor to be- 
come self-aware and self-reliant, to organise themselves to 
fight the exploitation to which they are continuously subjec- 
ted and to make a much greater contribution to national well 
being and development through the fuller realisation of their 
practically unlimited and untapped inherent potentials. 

The fourth national socio-economic development plan 
(1977-81) put renewed emphasis on the policy of education 
for all with particular concern for reaching the poor in the 
rural areas. The fifth national development plan (1982-86} 
has been designed to completely eradicate national poverty, 
promote equality of opportunity and income for the rural 
population and build the abilities of the rural poor by all 
means. For meeting the challenge of substantially reducing 
the problem of illiteracy, the primary responsibility has been 
placed on the ministry of education, especialiy, on its depart- 
ment of non-forma! education. It is expected that by the end 
of the fifth plan period in 1986, the non-foriBal education 
programme will be successful in achieving a drastic reduction 
in the number of illiterate persons in Thailand (presently 
estimated at about fifteen per cent of the population). Hope- 
fully, there would then be only about one million persons 
still to be brought out from the crippling darkness of 
illiteracy. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

SYSTEM 

General Objective 

; The general objective of the non-formal education {NFE> 
system is to provide an opportunity to the population from 
the age of 14 to 55 to learn how to read and write. 

Specific Objectives 

These are: 

(a) to develop the potential of the people and their ability 
for reading and writing and to develop in them an- 
attitude of love for the habit of reading; 

{b) to pursuade and assist the illiterate people to develop- 
their vocational skills and to read and seek for modern, 
knowledge; and 

(c) to encourage the people to help and cooperate with 
each other in order to develop their own community. 

' Operational Strategy of NFE ■ 

The basic operational strategy to provide for the learningi 
needs of the people is as follows:, 

(a) to optimally utilise all national, • resources such as- 
governmental agenciess private sector organisations and 
individuals; 

['ib) to encourage students,- learned men, temple novices-, 
„ : . and, monks to campaign for the eradication of illiteracy 
, by voluntary effort and' means; and ■ 

(c) to employ all forms- of mass media: for the traBsmis-' 
sion of non- formal ■ education and for. the communi-* 
cation of developmental' information to the public. 

TARGET GROUPS OF NFE' : 

The major target groups of non-form al education are: 

L adults who somehow lost the opportunity to study in 
school in the formal education system; 

2, persons who are unable to continue their study in the 
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formal edocation system either in the urban or the 
rural areas; and 

3* people living in the remote areas engaged primarily in 
farm production and animal husbandry and who may 
have relapsed into illiteracy and so cannot read to 
recall the subject matter or read new information for 
improving the productivity of their activities. 

ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR NFE 

The chart given in Appendix 1 depicts the organisation 
•structure of the non-formal education system in Thailand. 

The organisational chart shows the seven divisions which 
are located in the ministry of education. The map (see 
Appendix 2) shows the distribution of regional and provin- 
cial centres for non-formal education. The process of estab- 
lishing a network of cooperative linkages with other 
governmental agencies and private sector organisations is in 
progress. 

THE NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

Many programmes and activities have been designed to 
increase the number of literates and their occupational skills 
•so as to improve their standard of living and their quality of 
life. The major pilot projects are given in Appendix 3. They 
are as follows: 

Adult General Education 

This programme will enable the learners to study in order 
to get a certificate equivalent to the normal education. They 
usually study in the evening. The department of non-formal 
education provides courses for both the primary and second- 
ary education levels, A comparison of the time taken in non- 
formal education forma! education is given in 

Appendix 4. 

Vocational Adult Education 

This programme provides occupational skills through short 
duration courses. Fixed and mobile units give training in 
various vocational subjects according to need. There are two 
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types of vocational schools; 

(fl) Stationary vocational schools are vocational adult 
education schools held in day schools. They offer 
courses for 100-300 hours. The subjects of concen- 
tration are industry, home economics, business and 
agriculture. 

(b) Mobile vocational schools include mobile adult schools 
and mobile trade training schools. Mobile adult 
schools are small mobile units dispatched to serve the 
localities in the remote areas. Courses last for 1 50-300 
hours. The courses offered are dress making, tailoring, 
hair dressing, mechanics, and agriculture. Mobile 
trade training schools are mobile units designed to 
service people in high density areas. The subjects are 
mainly focused on industrial vocations such as mecha- 
nics, radio repairer, electrician, welder, tailor, etc. 
Classes are offered from 9.00-12.00, 1.00-4.00 p.m., 
and 5.00-8.00 p.m. Courses are of about 400 hours. 
Presently, the mobile vocational training schools offer 
various subjects in remote rural areas under the admi- 
nistration of the mobile occupational training for rural 
people project. 

The Interest Groups Programme 

This programme caters to the initiative and innovation of 
the local people who need to study in the field of their inter- 
ests for the benefit of themselves and their community. The 
provincial centre for non-formal education will be responsi- 
ble for arranging for the teaching staff. The maximum teach- 
ing hours in one course may be 5-30 hours; it depends on the 
subject. This project has been operating since 1973. It is very 
interesting that the people in all regions are interested and 
the programme is widely popular in every province. Action 
may be initiated in two ways: (0 the officials in each province 
survey local needs and randomly select at least fifteen persons 
who wish to study a particular subject. The provincial autho- 
rities or the central non-formal authorities will provide the 
required resources. The government will pay the teacher 
about one and a half dollar or 30 baht per hour; and (rr) a 
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minimum of fifteen people interested in learning a particular 
subject(s) may request the officials for approval to open 
courses. However, the learners must be clear about what they 
want to study for example, how to develop local fertilisers, 
brick making, mushroom cultivation, etc. 

Public Libraries 

The government offers libraries to promote the habit of 
reading, to encourage profitable use of leisure time and also 
for disseminating up-to-date news and current information. 
Now-a-days, there are many types of public libraries, such as, 
provincial public library, district public library, and mobile 
libraries. The mobile libraries are mobile van units moving 
around communities and mobile boat units sailing along 
rivers, such as, Chao Praya and Bank-Pakong rivers. 

Functional Literacy Programme 

This programme provides training for illiterates including, 
an increasing knowledge of their own society and environment 
and for improving their problem-solving and decision-making 
abilities. The department of non-formal education has sur- 
veyed and studied the local problems, local interests and 
needs so as to keep them in view while designing the curricu- 
lum. The learning-teaching activities may be conducted in 
schools, temples, or even at the learner’s house. The learn- 
ers and teachers will discuss their needs and local problems 
together and find out the best solution to meet the appropri- 
ate needs of each area or each person. 

Educational AudiO’Visual Unit 

The main functions of the audio-visual unit are bringing 
news and information to the people in the remote areas for 
the purpose of bridging misunderstandings between the people 
and between the government and the people. Usually, people 
enjoy seeing[movies. The audio-visual unit sets the date of 
visiting. On the meeting day, the officials will show them 
the educational films and slides. This project brings about 
better understanding and good feeling for one another. 
However, there is only one audio-visual unit in each province. 
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Media for Adult Education 

The mass media is a powerful resource for the transmission 
■of educational information to the rural people at home. The 
::goveriiment statistical data show that approximately 80 pet 
-oent of people are out of school. Therefore, it is a very 
diiScult task to provide them education. The department has 
“Offered mass media education, together with other kinds of 
...adult education, such as, education by radio and newspapers, 
'in the fields which are useful for improving the daily life of' 
the people. 

One activity is a publication called Adult Education News» 
It aims at extending knowledge concerning vocational guid* 
-ance, health, nutrition, family planning and the laws related 
to daily life. It also covers social education, Thai culture 
.and traditions. The interesting information is written in 
simple language and in the form of stories which can be 
beneficially applied to everyday life. The Adult Education 
News is in the form of a wall newspaper which is printed 
every two weeks and sent to village newspaper*reading 
centres, temples, district offices, village headman, health 

■ centres and every adult school throughout the country. The 
radio and television programmes are sending beneficial in-* 
formation to the public dealing with living conditions, the 
• current market situation, the price of agricultural products, 
the economic situation, etc. 

.Non formal Education Through Radio and Correspondence 
The centre for education technology of the department of 

■ non-formal education together with the public relations de- 
partment are responsible for the radio programme. Educa- 
-tional information is sent to the learners through radio 
transmission while the educational materials are mailed to 
4hem. 

Learners listen to the radio and study the correspondence 
miaterials and follow up according to the prescribed activities 
'Or by meeting with their teacher in a group atleast for 3 hours 
....•a week or the students have to follow up the information 
..according to the schedules. 
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Village Newspaper Reading Centre 
AccordiDg to the research survey on illiteracy, about 80 per 
cent' of rural , people are literate but have no opportunity 
continue their education after they finished primary school, 
(grade 4). Then they rarely read books and eventually many 
relapse into illiteracy due to the nature of their 'occupation,.. 
mainly agriculture. and farming. This situation brings them' 
loss in their business transaction with the middlemen. They 
become slaves to the local elites who get advantage over" 
them and their products and goods, and they also fall prey to 
evil instigation and deceit. ' Usually, the rural farmers hold' 
the lowest rank in the Thai social stratificational ladders. A. 
Thai motto states that: 

If there are no poor skinny farmers who are under 
poverty, starvation, malnutrition and debt, there are 
no rich middlemen. 

Indeed, in underdeveloped societies, there is one thing in 
common; that is, the rich exploit the poor. This aroused the 
government to launch a pilot project to acquire books and 
documents for the rural people by establishing village news- 
paper reading centres. Along with these were established cen- 
tres for book donations such as children’s books, textbooks, 
periodicals, supplementary reading and vocational books for 
distribution to the urgently needy villages in the remote areas. 

Frovinctal Non formal Education Centres 

The provincial NFE centres are responsible to help the- 
province in administering NFE’s activities and for coordina- 
ting and facilitating cooperation of private and goveramental/ 
agencies. NFE has established centres at various levels for 
accommodating -the educational facilities , required for^the- 
' betterment of learners. (See Appendix 5)' 

Centre for Educational Technology ' ■ . 

This centre provides educational information to the public' 
particularly through the use , of radio: and audiovisual ' com- 
munications’— “TV, film strips,- .'etc. -It is also responsible for " 
facilitating research and innovations which 'Would go a long. 
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way towards dramatically improving the educational process 
for meeting the challenge of mass education in Thailand in a 
more effective and time and cost efficient manner. 

Action Plan for Non- formal Education Department 
The table given below provides a numerical portrayal of 
the action plan of the NFE department during the coming 
few years. A massive thrust of NFE into the villages, where 
the need is greatest, is the key feature of this proposed plan. 
We may also note the rapid growth in the number of illiter- 
rate persons who would be receiving services directly through 
the NFE department. 


NUMERICAL PORTRAYAL OF ACTION PLAN OF NFE 
DEPARTMENT 


Years 

Provinces 

Districts 

Villages 

The Incremental 
learners 

1983 

8 

39 

4,417 

100,000 

1984 

18 

459 

30,725 

300,000 

1985 

52 

698 

51,566 

500,000 

1986 

73 

698 

51,566 

600,000 

Total 

73 

698 

51,566 

1.500,000 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME 

ByT981, the Thai government had developed the NFE 
pilot projects for the purpose of operationalising a new para- 
digm in education for national development and for the im- 
plementation of the new policy which focused on the develop- 
ment of poverty concentration areas throughout the poorest 
and the remotest areas of Thailand. 

For the purpose of policy formulation and coordination, 
at the apex level, there is the office of the Prime Minister. 
At the next level, integrated cooperation among four key 
ministries is required for effective implementation of the 
government policy in the poverty areas. These ministries are: 
the ministry of education, the ministry of interior, the ministry 
of agriculture and cooperatives and the ministry of health. 
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The figure below depicts the key ministries: 

THE MINISTRY 
OF INTERIOR 

I 

THE MINISTRY IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MINISTRY 
OF GOVERNMENT POLICY ^ OF 

EDUCATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AGRICULTURE 
OF THE POVERTY & 

CONCENTRATION AREAS COOPERATIVES 

t 

THE MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH 

These four ministries are the key governmental agents of 
planned action for meeting the urgent developmental challenge 
of transforming the quality of consciousness and life — 
physical, emotional, mental, social, political and economic — 
of the underprivileged poor of Thailand. 

However, though plans are well defined, integration in 
implementation does not function according to plan due to 
the nature of governmental bureaucracy. Of course, each 
ministry has to overcome its own difificulties, especially the 
typical problems of limited financial and human resources. 
That apart, each ministry has its centres located in all parts of 
Thailand and each ministry communicates the policy and im- 
plements it through its own administrative organisation in 
the local areas. Thus, the ministry of interior has agents at 
the district, commune, and village; the ministry of agriculture 
and cooperatives also has its agents at district and commune 
levels; the ministry of health and the ministry of education 
have their respective organisations. Particularly, the system 
of education for formal compulsory education up to grade 6 
is situated in almost every Thai village. The tradition of 
isolated functioning and rigid boundaries makes inter-minis- 
terial coordination, let alone cooperation and integration, 
■quite difficult. Much more thought and effort will have to 
be given in the coming years to prevent the losses due to 
wasteful fragmentation and suboptimal utilisation of collect- 
ive resources — human and non-human— -and to meet the 
challenge of creating a holistic, mutually reinforcing, syner- 
gic delivery system particularly, at the district, subdistrict. 
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"Commune and village levels. 

Earlier, we had mentioned the general problem of limited 
financial resources. This is a substantial barrier to the effect- 
ive implementation of government policy meant for the up- 
iiftment of the really needy under privileged people and 
arises from the system of budgeting arrangements. Security 
is the main theme of leaders in the developing nations which 
means that the arrangement of the national budget is focused 
on defence particularly, on the buying of sophisticated 
weapons. Thus, every year, defence expenditures take up 
about 30 per cent of the national budget. This is the real 
cause of an improper national budgetary arrangement. 

If we could adopt a new concept of the meaning of security 
.and appreciate the real foundations of national security — 
the health, intelligence and cooperation of the common 
people— we could redirect a major proportion of these re- 
sources into socio-economic development and make enormous 
impact on the eradication of poverty and illiteracy. 
The budgets for education, health and agriculture would 
then reflect their rightful place as the frontline of national 
security and development. 

The other general problem of limited human resources is 
really more than the problem of low motivation. The reward 
structure of governmental organisations will have to be greatly 
modified and field jobs like delivering education and health 
care in the remote areas will have to be given their rightful 
share of importance. If the way to professional advance- 
ment comes more through contact with the boss in the head- 
quarters/central offices, then the motivation for the truly 
significant developmental tasks in the communes and villages 
will, by and large, just not get created. Present-day adminis- 
trative delivery systems have to greatly reform their basic 
philosophy and reward structures if they really mean business 
when they talk of serving the people and more so, the poor. 

Let us return now to the theme of cooperation between 
the four ministries mentioned earlier. This concept has been 
created by our Prime Minister, General Prem Tinsulanonda, 
his advisers and our national level planners. It is grounded 
in a philosophy of national development which is appreciative 
-of the interrelatedness of the problems of the poor, that the 
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vicious circle of poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition and ill-health, 
dysfunctional pattern of land distribution with no land for 
the tiller, low farm productivity, socio-economic oppression 
and exploitation and inequality of opportunity and income 
has to be attacked on all fronts simultaneously. The main 
objective of the new policy is to generate national resources 
to meet the needs of the rural people and, in particular, of 
those in poverty concentration areas. 

Therefore, the basic design of the administrative organisa- 
tion is that the four ministries are to cooperate and function 
as a single integrated organ for carrying out the policy of 
rural development and particularly, the upliftment of the 
rural poor in the absolute poverty areas. 

In order to provide cooperative linkage at all levels, the 
following committees have been created: 

1. The Central Committee for Rural Development atta- 
ched to the office of the Prime Minister. 

2. Committees for Rural Development at the provincial 
level. 

3. Committees for Rural Development at the district level. 

4. Committees for Rural Development at the commune 
level. 

5. Committees for Rural Development at the village level. 

These committees are linking pin organisations to plan and 
organise for the performance of the important tasks of rural 
development by integrated utilisation of the specialised 
services of the four ministries for the benefit of the rural poor. 

OVERVIEW 

Education is the most basic resource for national develop- 
ment. If the people of a nation have good education, know- 
how and skill, the nation will develop socio-economieally, 
politically and culturally. 

The task of the department of non-formal education is to 
eradicate national illiteracy, i.e., to assist the illiterate poor 
from both the urban and rural areas to get out of the dark- 
ness and imprisonment of illiteracy into the light and freedom 
of literacy. The task is formidable because lack of education 
and poverty go together— the uneducated are poor, the poor 
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are enedocated. The problem is particularly serious in the- 
rural areas and even more so in the more backward and more 
remote rural areas, in the areas of absolute poverty. 

In the rural areas, when the people knowhow to read and 
write, it will help them to have better understanding of ^ 
government policy and their rights and the value of their 
products. They will be able to read the directions for the 
use of medicines. - They will be able to read^ the directions 
for the application of fertiliser and other inputs so as to 
raise the productivity of their farms. Therefore, the pilot 
project of helping those who cannot read and write has trem- 
endous practical value for the rural people. They will become 
more able to take care of themselves. They will be able to 
stop their day-to-day exploitation by the trader and the local 
elite. They will be able to save themselves from the trap of 
the money-leader and his usurious interest rate which often 
ends in the confiscation of his land by the money-lender. 
When the farmer loses his land, he has lost everything. If 
the national non -forma! education programme can help the 
rural poor, even to a small degree, to be able to read so that 
they do not become ‘voluntary' signatories to their own 
economic death sentences, to be able to count so that they do 
not get fleeced, to be able to gain in self-reliance and the 
ability to join hands with each other and organise coopera- 
tives, then it will have made a very big contribution to the 
development of our nation. 

In conclusion, given below are a few recommendations with 
regard to the administration of our non-formal education 
programme: 

L The department of non-formal education should 
closely associate and cooperate with all the primary 
schools situated in the villages ' by sending the depart- 
menfs personnel to live and work in the school and 
village. If the school has no budget for this, the de- 
partment should provide the necessary material and 
financial resources to the primary schools. The head- 
master will be responsible for the distribution of 
teaching materials and for arranging for the teaching, 
inputs required by. the schoofs extension programmes. 
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2. The department should select the temple as the head- 
quarters of mass learning. The monks and novices 
will willingly accept the responsibility for teaching and 
thus strengthening their traditional role of being the 
primary educationists of the Thai people and more so, 
of the poor. 

3. Secondary schools in Thailand have been taking the 
added responsibility for providing adult education 
over the past several decades. Secondary school 
teachers have used the school’s facilities to offer 
evening courses in general education at the levels of 
primary school grades 1 to 6 and also at the lower 
secondary school levels. The department of non- 
formal education should channel its resources to 
strengthen these institutions and transform them from 
being reasonably good providers of adult general 
education into delivery systems of excellence and 
major contributors to the implementation of the new 
policy of eradication of national illiteracy by the end 
of the present national development plan, i.e,, by 1986. 
It would be highly wasteful and dysfunctional if the 
department of non-formal education attempted to use 
its resources to duplicate the secondary schools’ 
facilities and teachers. The right thing to do is to 
create closer linkages with the already well established 
formal school system in Thailand and contribute re- 
sources for its further expansion and more effective 
functioning. 

-4. Radio and television are extremely powerful resources 
for mass education. If the programmes provide occu- 
pational knowledge, demonstrate vocational skills, 
show the way to preserve one’s health, explain the 
duties of the people towards each other, emphasise the 
responsibility to learn for the benefit of themselves 
and the nation, they can awaken, encourage and stimu- 
late the people to look for ways to increase their 
ability to learn, to improve themselves and build their 
quality of individual and collective life. Fuller and 
more effective utilisation should be made of the re- 
sources of mass media. 
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The department of non-formal education should' 
strengthen local agencies, voluntary organisations and' 
local personnel. These are very important resources^- 
and they should be encouraged and assisted to become- 
joint partners of the department in its challenging res- 
ponsibility for achieving hundred per cent literacy and 
thus to make a major contribution to the process of 
building a genuinely advanced nation. 
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Appendix 1 



..SOURCE; Ministry of- Education - adapted by Boonton, Dockthaisong. 
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Appendix 2 



^ Center of Provincial non-formal education 
g; Center of Regional non-for*al education 
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Appendix 3 
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Appendix 4 


Cemparison between Time of Study in Formal and Non-£orrnal Education 


Level 1 
Primacy 
School 



SOURCE: Department of Non-formal Education, Ministry of Education - adapted 
by Boonton Dockthaisong. 
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Appendix 5 














DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR HYBRID 
SEEDS PRODUCTION (INDIA) 

P.R. DUBHASHI 


A significant breakthrough in agricultural technology and 
organisation has for long been the principal objective of 
Indian planning. A scheme on which much reliance has been 
placed for the realisation of this objective has been the pro- 
duction and distribution of hybrid seed. It is this scheme and 
the process of its implementation in the office of the Director 
of Agriculture of Maharashtra State that forms the subject 
matter of the present case study. The programme for the 
production and multiplication of high-yielding hybrid seed is 
of a complex character, involving as it does the activities of a 
large number of scattered individual units as also requiring a 
unique combination of technical meticulousness and adminis- 
trative drive. 

Use of improved seeds was accepted as one of the impor- 
tant measures in the plan-programme for stepping up agricul- 
tural production in the country. According to the accepted 
procedure of the scheme, nucleus or breeder seed produced in 
agricultural research stations and sub-stations was to be 
multiplied on the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms. The 
resultant produce known as foundation seed was further 
multiplied in the fields of registered seed growers for eventual 
general distribution as improved seed. In Maharashtra, the 
scheme for multiplication and distribution of improved seed 
was worked in the state sector up to the stage of production 
of foundation seed and thereafter, it was implemented by the 
Zilla Parishads. The ZtUa Parishads were expected to obtain 
foundation seed from the seed farms, supply them to the 
registered growers and arrange to procure improved seed for 
distribution amongst the cultivators, Ordinarily, the work of 
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distribution of improved seeds was to be done by the coope- 
rative societies. 

NSC’S ATTEMPTS TO POPULARISE THE SCHEME 

The Union Government established the National Seeds 
Corporation (NSC) in 1963 to act as the spearhead of the 
programme of production and distribution of hybrid seed. 
Though the formal date of establishment of NSC was 1963, it 
had been functioning informally even since 1962. The Corpo- 
ration concentrated in the initial years on hybrid maize. The 
General Manager of the Corporation wrote on August 30, 
1963 to the Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, 
Poona, that “the production of hybrid maize all over the 
country is being looked after by NSC and Maharashtra has 
been considered suitable for its production.” The letter also 
indicated the criteria for the selection of seed growers. In a 
continuing letter, dated September 9, 1963, NSC pointed out: 
“The present programme of the Corporation lays emphasis 
on the production of hybrid maize seed which forms an 
important plank of the Third Plan. The Corporation has 
entered into contracts with a number of progressive farmers 
for the production of the foundation seed of hybrid maize. It 
islproposed to lease out cultivation as well as processing 
machinery to such growers and producers. In leasing out this 
equipment, the Corporation will naturally take into account 
the existing facilities in the various States and the rates being 
charged by the State Agricultural Departments for the loaning 
of their equipment.” The letter elicited information on the 
subject from the Director of Agriculture. 

In his reply of October 9, 1963, the Director of Agriculture 
welcomed the selection of Maharashtra State by NSC for the 
production of hybrid maize. He also suggested that, in addi- 
tion to the progressive farmers, the government seed multipli-* 
cation farms could also be selected by the Corporation for 
production of seeds. 

Regarding selection of areas for the production of hybrid 
seed. NSC advised the Maharashtra Agricultural Department; 
“Consolidated blocks will have to be selected for seed-pro- 
duction. If this is done, the processing plant can be set up at a 
convenient central location and the seed from near by produc- 
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tion fields can be brought to the plant for drying and pro- 
‘Cessing.” About the State Director’s suggestion regarding 
selection of government seed multiplication farms, the letter 
..pointed out that the major difliculty will be “one of proper 
supervision, check, inspection of crop and processing of seed 
on account of these farms being too far spread out”. 

At this early stage, it would appear that it required some 
•amount of salesmanship with the state government authorities, 
before they came to accept the programme and implement it 
with the necessary enthusiasm. 

In the letter of October 21, 1963, to the Director of Agri- 
culture, the General Manager of NSC wrote: “Our research 
workers in the coordinated maize scheme, in collaboration 
with the Rockefeller Foundation, have developed the hybrids 
which are suited to the different regions in the country and 
within a short period of their release, they have become quite 
popular among the progressive farmers. Demonstrations 
•carried out in 1963 proved the ability of the hybrids to out 
yield local varieties by a substantial margin. Thus the hybrid, 
apart from increasing food production, will give good money 
returns to the cultivator. A limitation in the rapid extension 
•of area under hybrid maize is the seed supply. The hybrid 
seed is to be used afresh every year and it must have proper 
genetic qualities. The production of foundation seed and the 
certification of the double cross seed has been entrusted to 
bISC. Subsequently, the activities of the Corporation may 
include production of high quality foundation seed of hybrid 
jowar, vegetables and other crops.” The General Manager 
reinforced his case by drawing attention to the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Conference of the State Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Community Development that state governments 
should give special attention to the programme of cultivating 
hybrid maize in consultation with NSC. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India took certain steps to 
intensify the programme. The Central Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture wrote on December 18, 1963 to all the state 
.governments, drawing their attention to the recommendation 
of the Joint Conference of State Ministers of Agriculture and 
Community Development. The letter went on to say: 
“•‘According to the present arrangements, hybrid maize seed 
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growers and producers obtain their foundation seed fions 
NSG. They also enter into contract with that Corporation in 
accordance with which the Corporation inspects the crops 
from sowing to harvesting and processing and the seeds are 
certified by the Corporation if they meet the minimum stand- 
ards laid down. 

Government of India proposes to make available credit 
facilities to the seed growers and producers through the state 
governments. Government of India will sanction to each state 
government the amount of short term loan to be made avail- 
able for each season, and, at the same time, NSC will furnish 
a list of seed ' growers and producers to whom the loan is to 
be disbursed. Credit facilities may be provided by Govern- 
ment of India on the basis of Rs. 200 per acre of seed pro- 
duction. The loans from the Government of India to the state 
governments will carry interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum and will be repayable in one instalment of principal 
and interest within 18 months of the date of withdrawal of the 
loan, provided, however, that if the loan and interest are paid 
promptly and punctually, on the due date, interest at 3} per 
cent per annum will be charged. 

The state governments are accordingly requested to inti- 
mate their concurrence to these arrangments.” 

The Government of India decided that the loan facilities 
should be provided to the seed growers and producers only 
through the state governments. The state governments had to 
decide whether they would disburse the loans through the 
cooperative societies or through other channels. But, whatever 
the agency adopted by the state governments, they had to 
ensure that the loan was paid to the seed producers and 
growers promptly but only after taking into account the 
repayment capacity, security, etc., as in the case of other 
short-term loans disbursed by the state governments. The only 
difference was that in the amount of loan to be disbursed, the 
Government of India was prepared to provide Rs. 200 per 
acre. Further, NSC would intimate the names of seed growers 
and producers and the acreages to be shown by them, so that, 
the usual process of allotment of loans would be obviated. 
The Government of India requested the state governments to 
make these facilities known to the progressive farmers so that 
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NSC could go ahead enrolling the seed producers and growers^ 
foi kharif 1964. 

The Maharashtra Government, however, felt that the pro- 
duction of double hybrid maize seed was a new venture and 
required technical knowledge for sowing, detasseling, etc. Its 
cultivation also involved heavy investment to the tune oT 
Rs. 300 per acre, though ultimately, it was a very paying pro- 
position, Taking all these facts into consideration, the agricul- 
ture department decided to undertake the production of 
double hybrid maize seed departmentally until progressive 
cultivators of the state came to know the technique and were 
convinced of its being a very paying proposition. No credit 
facilities were, therefore, required for the Maharashtra State,, 
for the purpose during the year 1964-65. 

NSC sent a circular letter on April 1, 1964 to all the Direc- 
tors of Agriculture: -‘As a Director of Agriculture, you are in 
a position to contribute substantially to this programme, 
which will not only increase food production but also provide 
raw material for starch and other industries and save the 
country from imports. Further, the farmers who get hybrid 
maize seed are assured of genetic purity and high germination 
and other aspects of good seed. This is because our seeda 
are produced under strict technical supervision, mechanically 
dried and processed, cleaned and graded and are finally pack- 
ed in convenient cloth or polythene bags and sealed. Sealing, 
is an important protection to the farmers as it prevents adult- 
eration. Further, the seeds are tested in government labo- 
ratories and the results of the tests are indicated in a tag 
attached to the seed bag.” The letter also asked for estimate 
of requirements of hybrid maize seed for the kharif -rabi 1965 
so that the corporation could plan its production programme 
accordingly. The letter also warned that potential yield in 
hybrid maize could be realised only if the standard recom- 
mended doses of fertilisers were applied and other recom- 
mended cultural practices were followed. 

NSC, meanwhile, had also prepared an illustrated catalogue 
of the seeds being developed by them and sent 10 copies of 
these to the Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State for 
distribution to the concerned officers. NSC wanted to know 
the name and addresses of the field officers, block develop- 
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ment officers, etc., who were handling the ‘grow-more food 
campaigns’ and to whom copies of the catalogue need be 
sent. 

In their forwarding letter, they added, “As you know the 
Corporation was set up only about a year back and its activi- 
ties with regard to the development of quality seeds on large 
■commercial basis have not yet expanded to the extent to meet 
large number of demands for vegetable and other seeds. In 
•an effort, however, to make the slogan of “quality seeds for 
bigger yields and higher profits” better understood, the Cor- 
poration has primarily to muster your support to get the 
recognition of its activities by the farmers who would be re- 
quired to be closely associated with this organisation in the 
long run”. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research in a letter to 
all the Directors of Agriculture pointed out that under the 
accelerated hybrid sorghum project, they had brought out a 
hybrid sorghum seed, CSH-I. The work of the multiplication 
and sale of this hybrid sorghum seed had been entrusted to 
NSC. The letter pointed out that this organisation had 
already published the good points of this programme in the 
NSC Bulletin. This hybrid seed was suitable for early and 
medium duration kharif season to be sown in July and har- 
vested in October. 

A policy letter dated May 19, 1964 from the Government 
of India to the various state governments explained the 
guidelines of the Programme during the Third Five Year Plan. 
“It is contemplated to cover at least 5 per cent of maize area 
by hybrids by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. For 
fulfilling these targets and also for ensuring further extension 
of area, it is necessary that a bold programme of popularising 
hybrid maize must be taken up. Demonstration in the culti- 
vator’s field is an important extension tool in achieving this 

objective Hybrid maize has a potential for very high 

yields and for obtaining these yields, judicious manuring is 
necessary. It has, therefore, been decided that the hybrid 
maize demonstration should be combined with the programme 
of fertiliser demonstration on maize by utilising the fertilisers 
provided under the centrally sponsored demonstration and 
training scheme, and hybrid maize seed will be supplied free 
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of cost by NSC.” The letter asked for immediate action to 
be taken for selection of cultivators, selection of sites, supply 
of fertilisers, etc., for implementing the hybrid maize demons- 
tration programme for the year 1964-65. 

Meanwhile, a few non-ofiicial organisations [e.g., India 
Crop Improvement and Certified Seed Producers’ Association, 
New Delhi and Maharashtra Hybrid Seeds Corporation, 
-Bombay) attempted to popularise the scheme. 

WORK DONE IN MAHARASHTRA TILL 1965 

The question of rapid expansion of area under hybrid 
maize, jowar and bajra was discussed with the Member, 
Planning Commission on May 17-18, 1965 and subsequently 
with the Secretary, Finance of the Maharashtra Government. 
-For this discussion, notes were prepared by the millet special- 
ist of the Maharashtra State. These notes (see Appendix) 
provide the necessary background information about the 
programme and deal with the following points: 

1. how hybrid maize, jowar and bajra is evolved; 

2. progress made in evolving the varieties by the Rock- 
feller Foundation, the Government of India and the 
State Department of Agriculture; and 

3. programmes in this behalf followed in America and 
other States in India. 

The steps taken till then by the Maharashtra Government 
-may be briefly summarised. Varieties of hybrid maize had 
been evolved by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
in close collaboration with the USAID and Rockfeller Found- 
ation. Of these, the Deccan hybrid makka was very suitable 
for the maize growing areas of the Maharashtra State. 

Trials of Deccan hybrid maize were taken in various dis- 
tricts of the State. Demonstration plots were also laid under 
the supervision of NSC. In the trials, the Deccan hybrid had 
consistently given higher yields than local maize ranging from 
51 per cent to 105 per cent. The results of the trials are 
.given in Table 1. 
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TABtB I 


No. of demonstrations Local maize with With recommended 

local practices practices 


Local maize : Deccan : Ranjit 

10 10.4 20.3 30.8 30 

B. Mds. B.Mds. B. Mds. B. Mds. 


The production of hybrid maize seed was begun in the state 
in 1962-63 at the Agricultural School, Manjri, district Poona. 
The year and the area under hybrid seed production, during 
the previous 3 years are given in Table 2. 



Table 2 



Depth Institution where 

Area under 

Seed p ro- 

Area 

production of seed was 
undertaken 

seed pro» 
duction 

duction 

covered 

1962-63 1 . Agric. School 

5 acres 

5148 kg. 

858 acres 

Manjri, Poona 

1963-64 1. -do— 

2. Tal. Seed Farm 

5 acres 

3 acres’! 

2073 kg. 

1165 acres 

Mohol, Sholapnr 

> 



3. —do— 

3 acres J 

11 acres 

3722 kg. 


1964-65 1. Agric. School 

17 acres 

8352 kg. 

2108 acres- 

Manjri, Poona 

2. Tal. Seed Farm, 

6 acres 

1700 kg. 


Mohol 

3 ^ — do— , Sholapnr 

7 acres 

30 acres 

2600 kg. 



Besides this production of seed on government farms, 
private cultivators had also taken up production of seed un- 
der the supervision of NSC as certified seed growers from 
1963-64 and 1964-65. 

PLANS FOR 1965-66 

During 1965-66, it was planned to produce hybrid maize; 
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seed on an area of 90 acres on government farms as given in 
Table 3. , , 


Table 3 


Acres 


1, Gram Sevak Training Centre, Manjri, Poona 30 

2, Talnka Seed Farm, Ambabad, Poona 20 

3» Talnka Seed Farm, Kashti, Ahmednagar 15 

4. Trial-cum-demonstration Farm, Kasbti, Ahmednagar 15 

5. Talnka Seed Farm, Kbed, Poona 5 

6. Talnka Seed Farm, Charboli, Poona 5 


Total 90 


In addition, private cultivators were also expected to pro- 
duce hybrid maize seed in 540 acres during 1965*66. 

The production of seed at the estimated yield of one tonne 
per acre was expected to be 90 tonnes on state government 
farms and 540 tonnes on the farms of the certified seed 
growers. This seed at the rate of 6 kg. per acre would be 
sufficient to cover approximately 1 lakh acres of area under 
maize in 1966-67. 

The state aimed at the establishment of 240 seed farms with 
an area of 15372 acres by the end of the year. The founda- 
tion seed produced from these farms during 1964-65 is given 
in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Crop 

Production 
in quintals 

Yield per 
acre in quintals 

Paddy 

5868.32 

4.87 

Kharifjowar 

3085.71 

3.78 

Bajra 

901.50 

' 1.26 

; Eabi jowar 

4403 

3.2 

Wheat,' 

4544 

2J 

, Gram:.. 

1129 

0.88 


The production of foundation seed in the state was about 
53 per cent of the target; the shortfall was attributed to low 
per acre yield on seed farms. 
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The state had as large an area as 18 million acres under 
the major millets, jo war {Sorghum vulgar e), bajra {Pennisetum 
typhoideum) and maize. But the yield of these crops from 
the existing varieties was very low, compared with those of 
hybrid varieties. The state had under trial a few hybrids of 
khariflovrax developed at Nagpur and of rabi jowar develop- 
ed at Parbhani. But, since they were likely to take a few 
years before release for general cultivation, it was proposed 
to conduct trials and simultaneously release the “cooperative 
hybrids” developed by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, in collaboration with the Rockfeller Foundation 
experts under the all India coordinated programme. 

In view of the great demand for hybrid seed, the programme 
for 1965 had to be revised. It was planned to cover 109 acres 
in government farms and 760 acres in private farms. .This 
was for maize. As for jowar and bajra, the target for the 
rabi season for production of seed on government farms was: 
jowar: 40 acres; bajra: 16 acres. 

In addition to this, hybrid jowar and bajra produced by 
farmers under the supervision of NSC during 1965-66 was as 
follows: Hybrid jowar: 45 acres; Hybrid bajra: 7.5 acres. 

There was a discussion between the ofiBces of NSC and 
those of the Maharashtra Agricultural Department on October 
16-18, 1965. The state wished to raise the target of acreage 
under kharif jowar from 50,000 in the first year to 2 lakhs in 
the 5th year and wanted large quantities of hybrid seed and 
parent seed production for the purpose. 

The reaction of NSC was that the plan was welcome but 
there were restraining factors. The necessary insecticide, 
Thimet, was in short supply. Moreover, in hybrid seed pro- 
duction, experience was most important, and the state should 
consult experienced seed producers. 

The ofiicers of the state government had not consulted them 
since they were in touch with NSC. Moreover, in a rapidly 
expanding programme, new cultivators had to be enlisted and 
the department was already in touch with progressive farmers 
in the state. At the same time, the State Farming Corpora- 
tion was only chosen as being the largest single organisation 
.capable of tackling this new programme. The state govern- 
ment stated that, in their Agricultural Department, they had 
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highly trained plant breeders for guiding and advising all 
concerned, 

NSC was in favour of seed being produced by private culti- 
vators, since the government agency would bring down the 
price of the seed and kill the incentive of the private seed 
producers. The department’s representative pointed out 
that the State Farming Corporation was itself a commercial 
organisation and would look after its own interest. As for 
the department, it wanted a fair price both for the seed pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Regarding installation of machinery for processing seed* 
it was pointed out that hybrid seed producers should be in a 
compact block so that the seed from different producers can 
be processed in a central place. This point should be borne 
in mind in selecting prospective seed producers. A unit of* 
500 acres within a radius of about 5 miles was considered 
suitable for a medium size machine. 

Regarding other points* the state government officials- 
stated: **Whereas in the long run, the bulk of the hybrid seed 
of jowar, bajra and maize would be produced by private 
agencies, approved by NSC on the advice of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, a small quantity of the hybrids would 
also be produced annually by the State Department of Agri- 
culture on government farms, registered with NSC. This 
would serve to train the private seed producers as well as the 
state supervisory staff and would also to some extent supple- 
meiit the production of hybrid seed by private agencies till 
adequate seed would be produced by the latter.” 

The anxiety of NSC to build up a seed industry on the 
basis of private enterprise was necessarily based on the 
assumption that the prices of the hybrid seed would be such 
as to provide the necessary incentive to the private seed 
growers. This was indicated in the letter of Shri Y. R. Mehta, 
General Manager of the Corporation to Dr. Ghatge, Director" 
of Agriculture. “The resources of the government, both 
central and state, are limited and because of the stringency 
of funds, many plan programmes are being cut. This makes 
it necessary to allow profits in seed production and distribu- 
tion so as to attract good people into seed production and 
distribution business. We- should avoid depressing the prices- 
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In the production of hybrid maize seed, besides the addi- 
tional costs due to foundation seed, transport, roguing, 
detasseling, etc., there are the costs of processing which 
includes sorting, drying which is done mechanically, clean- 
ing, grading, treating with insecticide and sealing of the 
hags. Farther close supervision is necessary at all stages 
to ensure quality of seeds. This necessarily involves em- 
ployment of qualified personnel. 

The programme for summer 1966 was perhaps influenced 
by the discussions of the state authorities with Shri B. Siva- 
raman. Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Government of 
India. Copies of the notes recorded by him were sent by the 
private secretary to the chief minister in a note dated Decem- 
ber 30, 1965, to the Minister for Agriculture, and Secretary, 
Agriculture and Community Development. The extracts of 
the note are as follows: 

We had originally targeted for jowar foundation seed pro- 
duction on 2200 acres for the whole of India. This area 
has more or less been allotted and Maharashtra has been 
given 501 acres for seed production. The various states 
•were consulted about their demand of hybrid sorghum 
seeds for 1966-67 kharif season and the demand so far re- 
ceived is only 4.81 lakh acres, out of which Maharash- 
tra will be growing 2.17 lakh acres. As the demand is 
more than the seed that may be produced in 2200 acres, 
we have arranged with the Rockfeller Foundation to rush 
the female lines MSCK-60-A and 6 tons have already been 
shipped and will reach India in the middle of January and 
another 8 tons are being booked shortly and will reach 
India in February. This seed will be enough for a further 
4666 acres. If Maharashtra is willing to organise and 
grow the seed, we can allocate seeds for 4000 acres without 
any difficulty. It is suggested that a firm demand may be 
placed by Maharashtra on NSC and action taken to orga- 
nise the production. There was some nicking trouble in 
Maharashtra last year. Therefore, experts have to be 
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especially careful in closely supervising the production and 
taking corrective steps at the right time to ensure proper 
nicking. In our calculations, we have assumed an average 
■seed production of 350-400 kgs. per acre. By good 
husbandry it should be possible to reach 600-700 kgs. per 
acre. It is suggested that Maharashtra who are keen on 
this programme may take special steps to organise good 
seed production. 

FILLIP GIVEN BV THE CHIEF MINISTER 

The question of hybridisation and multiplication of seed 
was discussed at the 28th meeting of the High Level Agricul- 
tural Production Committee held on November 5, 1965. It 
was at that meeting that the Chief Minister made his famous 
pronouncement that “the Government of Maharashtra had 
firmly resolved to tackle the critical food situation as a battle 
for survival and make the state self-sufEcient in respect of 
foodgrains within the next two years,”. ..“In order to achieve 
this goal, it is necessary to initiate and execute a series of 
measures, the most important of which is to cover the culti- 
vable area by high-yielding hybrid seeds. According to the 
Government of India’s plan, an area of 40 lakh acres each is 
to be brought under hybrid crop of jowar, bajra and maize 
in the country. Considering the area under these crops m 
our state, the share of Maharashtra works out to 15 lakh 
acres of jowar, 5 lakh acres of bajra and 2 lakh acres of 
maize,” The Chief Minister directed that “in view of the 
pressing necessity to achieve self-sufBciency in foodgrains, 
this target should be doubled and achieved within three 
years.” He also directed that “a Committee consisting of 
the Chief Secretary, the Secretary, Finance Department and 
the Secretary, Agriculture and Cooperation Department, 
should be constituted to go into this problem thoroughly 
and draw up a phased plan for putting through a crash pro- 
gramme for hybridisation and multiplication of seeds.” The 
Chief Minister further directed that the overall responsibility 
for the hybrid programme would rest on Dr. Vaidya, Addi- 
tional Director of Agriculture. He should be in constant 
touch with the Secretary, Agriculture and Cooperation De- 
partment and Minister for Agriculture to whom he should 
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report at once any particular difficulties or bottlenecks in the^ 
quick execution of this programme. 

The Chief Minister, during the discussions at the High 
Level Committee meeting had indicated broadly the pro- 
gramme for summer 1966. According to him, Maharashtra 
was likely to get additional 12 tons of hybrid jowar seeds of 
both male and female parents from NSC for seed multiplica- 
tion in January 1966. Out of this quantity, 6 tons were 
already available with NSC and it would get 6 tons more 
from US. Maharashtra should, therefore, be prepared to 
accept the seeds which would be sufficient for sowing 3,000 
acres for multiplication programme in January 1966. The 
produce of this would be available for sowing in June 1966 
over an area of approximately 3 lakh acres. One thousand 
acres out of this were to be located on the lands of the State 
Farming Corporation, Maharashtra State, at some of their 
units, viz., Walchandnagar, Sakharwadi, Changdeowadi and 
Tilaknagar, whereas another 1,000 to 2,000 acres would be 
available as indicated by the Secretary, Agriculture and 
Cooperation Department in the Ganganagar Sugar Factory 
area, irrigated by the Godawari canal or river. 

At this High-Level Committee meeting, some members 
expressed concern as to whether all the area sown with seed 
was being looked after properly. A decision was, therefore, 
taken that fullest possible help of technical officers would be 
taken so that seed multiplication programme would not suffer 
on account of lack of technical supervision and guidance. 
Shri K. R. Gupta, Technical Officer (II) was accordingly 
instructed to inspect the State Farming Corporation area 
once in 10 days. Professors and Lecturers in Botany of 
Agricultural Colleges were also asked to inspect farms near 
their headquarters. 

One of the important questions to be settled was about the 
areas on which the foundation seed was to be produced. In 
his letter of November 16, 1965, Dr. K. G. Joshi, Joint 
Director of Agriculture (Extension) wrote to Dr. Y.R. Mehta, 
General Manager of NSC: “In our opinion, the programme 
of production of foundation seed should be as far as possible 
on government research farms and the farms of corporations 
like the State Farming Corporation of Maharashtra on which 
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the staff of NSC and that of the state government would have 
full control.” This was particularly pressed because a certain 
percentage of admixture of A and B parents was observed 
that year on the farms of the registered growers and govern- 
mental institutions. 

NSC informed the Director of Agriculture on November 
25, 1965 that they were deputing Shri D.S. Rana, one of their 
ablest officers, who had recently returned after training in the 
US to Maharashtra for arranging hybrid seed production on 
about 5,000 acres, provided suitable farmers with irrigated' 
well-drained land were available in convenient blocks.” The 
Director in his reply stated that arrangements were being 
made to find suitable growers for covering that area. The 
allocation of 5,000 acres was as follows: 1,000 acres of Ganga 
101 maize; 500 acres of maize Ranjit; 2,000 acres ofCSH 
1 jo war and 1500 acres of HB 1 bajra. 

The Director instructed Shri K.R. Gupta, Technical Officer 
(II) to contact the Parishad Agricultural Development 
Officers, Sangli, Satara, Kolhapur in the first instance and 
later on other ParMufi? Agricultural Development Officers 
and to arrange as much area as possible for the seed produc- 
tion programme. In his tour note dated November 30, 1965r 
Shri Gupta pointed out that the area would have to be 
compact and spread over a few villagers. He, therefore, 
proposed the idea of establishing the seed villages, wherein all 
the available irrigable area in the village would be put under 
one crop. 

At the State Farming Corporation meeting held on Novem- 
ber 27, 1965, the Chief Minister enquired about the progress 
of work in connection with the multiplication of hybrids of 
jowar, bajra and maize and the area which the State Farming 
Corporation was making available for the same. He was 
informed that the State Farming Corporation would make at 
least 3,000 acres available by January 1966, and that the 
remaining 2,000 acres would be secured from the cooperative 
sugar factories, private growers and some of the seed and 
research stations where water facilities were available. The 
Chief Minister appreciated the idea and emphasised that full 
advantage should be taken of the cooperative sugar factories 
in the programme. He further added that they should imme- 
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diately place a demand for the seed of parents to cover an 
area of 10,000 acres instead of 5,000 acres of all types of 
hybrids and arrangements should be made to cultivate the 
parents so that, during the next summer season beginning in 
January 1966, they would be available for distribution to 
cultivators. When he was informed that they were already 
getting maize seed to cover an area of 15,000 acres, he obser- 
ved that they should try to cover an area of 50,000 acres and 
have an adequate quantity of parent seed of jowar, bajra and 
maize to cover an area of 10,000 acres. 

The enthusiasm of the Maharashtra Government about this 
scheme is revealed in a letter dated December 1, 1965 from 
Dr. K. G. Joshi, Joint Director of Agriculture (Extension) to 
the Superintending Agricultural OflBcer, Aurangabad Division, 
Aurangabad: “The Government of India would be supplying 
foundation seed of parents of jowar, bajra and maize by 
about June 15 for the production of hybrid seed of these 
crops during the coming summer season. The plantation will 
have to be completed by January 15-25, 1966 and harvesting 
of all the three crops would be in the middle of May and 
hybrid seed made available for planting during the ensuing 
kharif season.” 

NSC organised a training class at New Delhi from 
December 13, 1965 for a period of two months, with a view 
to train agricultural technicians to handle production and 
processing of hybrid seeds of jowar, maize and bajra. 

In appreciation of the role played by the Maharashtra 
Government in implementing the scheme, NSC wrote on 
December 3, 1965 to the Secretary, Food and Agriculture 
Department of Maharashtra: "We are happy to note that the 
Director of Agriculture is arranging the production of hybrid 
seeds of jowar, bajra and maize on 5,500 acres in the coming 
summer season. We are arranging the supply of foundation 
seed for covering the above area— 2,000 acres of hybrid jowar, 
2,000 acres of hybrid maize and 1,500 acres of hybrid bajra. 
In doing so, we are diverting the bulk of available foundation 
seed to Maharashtra State. We believe Maharashtra has 
great potential in respect of all the three hybrids. However, 
to meet our obligations in respect of other states, we have to 
procure back from you the following seed produce; A third 
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of the production of hybrid jowar; half of the production of 
hybrid bajra; and three-fourths of the production of hybrid 
maize.” 

. In addition, some private seed producers would also pro- 
duce hybrid seed in Maharashtra under our supervision. The 
areas of seed production are being finalised in consultation 
with the Director of Agriculture and Maharashtra Fanning 
Corporation. Once these are finalised, our engineering staff 
will recommend plans for setting up seed processing plants 
for proper drying, cleaning, grading and bagging of seeds. 
We will also be locating our trained agricultural staff to guide 
the seed production and to inspect and exercise internation- 
a!!y accepted quality control measures”. The Bulletin of 
NSC indicated cultural practices to be adopted for high-yields 
of hybrid maize and hybrid sorghum. These indicated the 
seed rate, fertiliser doses, control over pests, land preparation 
intercultivation drainage and irrigation. The seed rate indi- 
cated for hybrid maize was 6 kilos of seed per acre, in case 
of bajra to 2 kgs. per acre for direct planting and 1 to li 
kgs. per acre through nursery and for jowar, 5 kgs. per acre, 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The programme for the production of certified hybrid seed 
of maize, jowar and bajra in the various districts during 
summer 1966 (January 1966 to May 1966) was chalked out 
in a letter written by the Joint Director of Agriculture to all 
the Chief Executive Officers of the Zilla Parishads. He em- 
phasised the need for securing the areas before December 31, 

1965 so that the crops can be sown up to middle of January 

1966 and harvested by the end of May 1966 and seed pro- 
cessed and distributed in May, 1966 for sowing in kharif 
season of 1966-67. The plan was to have at least 10 lakh 
acres during the year 1966*67 and about 69 lakh acres during 
1967-68. It was, therefore, necessary to produce hybrid seed 
for an acreage of about 10 lakh acres before the kharif season 
of 1966 which would commence in the first week of June 
1966. Ten private growers registered with NSC were ex- 
pected to produce hybrid seed for 4.5 lakh acres before the 
kharif season of 1966. An additional area of 5,500 acres 
would have to be covered in the summer of 1966 to produce 
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hybrid seed required for the remaining 5.5 lakh acres and the 
programme for this area was as follows: 

Maize (Deccan, Ranjit and Ganga-101) 2,000 acres 

Jowar (CSH-1 and CSH-2) 2,000 acres 

Bajra(BH-l) 1,500 acres 


5,500 acres 


NSC had agreed to give the necessary foundation seed of 
parents. 

The organisation of work indicated for summer 1965-66 
was as follows: The Chief Executive Officers and Parishad 
Agricultural Development Officers of the districts would be 
the main organisers of the programme. They were to organise 
a meeting of various officers concerned and assign the res- 
ponsibility to the campaign officers of the district or any 
other Class II officer in consultation with the Superintending 
Agricultural Officer. The sugar factories will share the 
responsibility with the Parishad Agricultural Development 
Officers. Technical guidance to the districts would be pro- 
vided by Professors of Agricultural Botany of the Agricultural 
College, Poona. The Chief Executive Officers would send 
their campaign officers or the District Agricultural Officer or 
any other suitable Class II Officer for a three days training 
programme" organised at the Gramsevak Training Centre, 
Manjri, District Poona, from December 26-28, 1965. The 
district officers on return from training should train the team 
of Agricultural Officers, Agricultural Extension Officers and 
Agricultural Assistants in the district who would supervise 
the district programme. Their training would be completed 
by January 5, 1966. The district team should prepare a de- 
tailed list of cultivators of each village, showing the acreage 
under the various crops. Isolation of the areas producing 
these seeds, as insisted on by NSC was an important factor to 
be borne in mind. As far as possible, the programme should 
not extend beyond two or three villages in each district and 
all the areas under production should be as compact and 
contiguous as possible. Necessary cooperation of local 
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eirrigafion officers must be obtained to provide water for the 
required acreage. The crops must be fertilised at the doses 
given earlier and the Parishad Agricultural Development 
Officers should ensure that these fertilizers reach the cultiva- 
tors well in time. Finance had to be provided by the central 
cooperative banks of the district in addition to loans given 
by the Agriculture Department. The processing of the certi- 
fied seed would be done in the processing units which were 
•being installed at various districts. 

The Secretary of the Maharashtra Agricultural Depart- 
ment was anxious to know the progress of the scheme from 
Dr. Vaidya. He desired that the entire machinery of men 
and equipment should be geared to this task to the maximum 
possible extent and hoped that the organisation for this pro- 
gramme had already been mobilised. Dr. Vaidya in his reply 
said that detailed plans for producing the hybrid seed of 
maize, jowar and bajra on an area of about 9,000 acres during 
the rahr and ensuring summer season had been worked out, 
and assured that maximum efforts were being made to pro- 
duce hybrid seed on an acreage during the then current rabi 
and the ensuing summer season as to have adequate commer- 
cial seed to cover an area of 10 lakh acres in the kharif and 
rabi seasons of 1966-67. 

Detailed technical instructions were conveyed by Dr. Joshi 
to the Chief Executive Officers in his letter of December 23, 
1965 on the production programme of hybrid seed for all the 
three crops. 

A meeting of the private producers of certified seed was 
held in the chamber of the Secretary, Agriculture and Co- 
operation Department, on December 7, 1965 when 

Dr. Vaidya and Dr. Joshi were also present. The pri- 
vate seed growers expressed difficulties regarding supply of 
fertilizers and import of machinery, particularly rotary hoes, 
etc. 

Dr. Vaidya in a letter pointed out that he had some 
difficulties with the Irrigation and Power Department and 
suggested that this should be taken up at the Secretariat level 
and the Irrigation and Power Department should be asked 
to give top priority to this programme. 

As suggested by Dr, Vaidya, coordinating action with the 
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Irrigation Department for the supply of water was taken at: 
the Secretariat level. A note recorded by Dr. Shaikh^ Sec- 
retary, Agriculture and Cooperation Department on Decem- 
ber 21, 1965 said, ‘‘The Chief Minister was pleased to take a 
meeting this afternoon with the Secretary, Agriculture and 
Cooperation Department, Secretary, Irrigation and Power 
Department, Chief Engineer and Chief Engineer (Minor 
Irrigation), and directed that the following points should be 
paid special attention to by the Irrigation and Power De- 
partment. 

“For hybrid parents seed stock production, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requires in all about 10,000 acres to be 
covered at various places including Poona, Manar, Koyana, 
Bhatnagar and other irrigation works and canals. The re- 
quirements of hybrid parent seed cultivation in the summer 
season should be given special attention and all efforts should 
be made to locate water resources and indicate them so that 
the Department of Agriculture, if necessary, will shift the 
areas of cultivation to such locations.” 

In a letter dated December 16, 1965, to the Additional 
Director of Agriculture, Dr. Shaikh pointed out: “If it is not 
feasible to get irrigation water in a district, the programme 
will be diverted where irrigation water is available. No seed 
should be wasted for want of proper coordination of irriga- 
tion water with the hybrid seed issued”. 

According to a circular letter dated December 31, 1965, 
the tentative break-up of the acreage given under the pro- 
gramme for the production of hybrid seeds of maize, jowar, 
and bajra was as given in Table 5. 

In January 1966, the Joint Director of Agriculture (Exten- 
sion) wrote to the Chief Executive Officers that the despatch 
of foundation seed had already begun and that the seed for 
remaining acreages would be received within a few days. He 
emphasised that the seed should be lifted immediately and 
delivery taken and arrangements made for sowing in the 
presence of the supervising officers of NSC. 

At a meeting held in the chamber of secretary to govern- 
ment, which was attended by the Director of Agriculture and 
some progressive farmers on January 18, 1966, the progress 
in the production of certified seed was reviewed. The area- 
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Table 5 


District 

Jowar 

Maize 

Bajra 

Total 

Sacgli 

800 

850 

250 

1900 

Satara 

325 

350 

150' 

825 

Kolbapur 

250 

200 

— 

450 

Mabarasbtra State 





Farming Corporation 





(Toka trait) 

250 

250 

250 

750 

Nasfk 

100 

115 

300 

515 

Nanded ' 

200 

175 


375 

Patbhan! 

200 

175 


375 

Boldhana 

65 

60 

25 

150 

Akola 

60 

75 

25 

160 


2250 

2250 

1000 

5500 


under hybrid seed production during rabi season 1965-66 and 
summer season of 1966 would be 3066 acres under maize, 
3177 acres under jowar and 1055 acres under bajra. Taking 
average multiplication ratio as 1 to 100, the hybrid seed pro- 
duced from this acreage will be sufficient to cover the follow** 
ing areas during the Wian/ season of 1966-67: 

Hybrid maize : 3,06,600 acres 

Hybrid jowar : 3,17,700 acres 

Hybrid bajra : 1,05,500 acres 

DIFFICULTIES IN IMPLEMENTATION 

Various difficulties were encountered in the implementation 
of the programme. These difficulties were reflected in several 
communications between the various officers of the Maha- 
rashtra Government, NSC and the Central Government. 

A letter from Dr. Vaidya, Joint Director of Agriculture, to 
Dr. Shaikh of January 23, 1966 mentioned that, by the end 
of January, hybrid maize seed sufficient for 1950 acres as 
against the demand of 2,500 acres and hybrid bajra seed for 
1,000 acres had been received and distributed. Six tons of 
foundation seed of jowar from USA were expected to land 
on January 24, 1 966. In his letter of January 14, to Dr. 
Vaidya, Dr. Shaikh pointed out that though the hybrid jowar 
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patent seed for 4000 acres promised by NSC was expected to 
reach on the 24th and could be arranged to be despatched 
on the 25th itself, it was for consideration whether this 
would not be too late to sow the parent seed as the flowering 
would be towards the end of March when the temperature 
was likely to be 104-105'’ in the Deccan trap and in certain 
regions like Kolhapur rains were likely to set in and this 
might adversely affect the programme. 

The Additional Director informed Dr. Shaikh on trunk 
telephone that the opinion of the technical experts was that 
hybrid seed for seed multiplication should not be sown after 
February 7, and as such all seed that could not be sown 
before that date or whatever seed would be received by about 
that date would have to be kept for sowing in the Mari/ 
season, i.e,, June or July for further multiplication. This 
seed should be stored in cold storage with a de-humidifier. 

The question of the timeliness of sowing became a matter 
of considerable discussion. In his letter of January 25, 1966 
to the Chief Executive OfiScer, Zilla Parishad, Sangli, Shri 
A. C. Saxena, Officer in Charge, Seed Certification Centre, 
Poona, said: “In my opinion, it is too late for taking up the 
plantings. The late planted crop will come to flowering stage 
sometime in the second week of April when the temperature 
is expected to be about 109-110 degrees. This high tempera- 
ture will not permit proper pollination in these crops. In 
order to get a successful crop, we should avoid this high 
temperature and plant the crops as early as possible.” 

Shri V. B. Malik of NSC pointed out that he had learnt 
that the deadline for sowing which had been fixed for Feb- 
ruary 28 was being further postponed. He pointed out the 
risk in such late sowings. If planting was as late as second 
or even first week of March, these crops would experience 
high temperature and dry weather during their flowering 
stage. Moreover, the crops would also be caught up by the 
rains on maturity and this would definitely affect the quality 
of the seed adversely. He, therefore, suggested that they 
should adhere strictly to the deadline originally fixed, viz,, 
February 28. Dr. Vaidya in his reply pointed out that the 
deadline of February 28 was fixed only for Sangli district 
and it was because the summer crop would be harvested by 
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second week of June, at least a fortnight before the rains; 
moreover, Shri Vasantrao Patil, the man behind this big seed 
multiplication programme in Sangli district had promised 
proper arrangements for storage of the produce in proper 
sheds. He had gone into the case of Sangli very carefully 
and had extended the date up to February 28 after due con- 
sideration of all factors and hoped that NSC would agree 
with him in extending the date. The Parishad Agricultural 
Development OflSoers were requested that no sowing should 
be done after February 28. 

There were also some serious difficulties experienced as a 
result of pest attacks. The Parishad Agricultural Develop- 
ment Officer, Zilla Parishad, Kolhapur, for example, pointed 
out some difficulties in the implementation of the hybrid seed 
programme and asked for modification of targets. In his 
letter dated January 19 to the Technical Officer, he pointed 
out, “In kharif season, the results of hybrid jowar are quite 
promising but the experience in rabi season is discouraging 
due to heavy attack of stem fly and flea beetle. I am sure 
that in the summer season also there will be heavy attack of 
shoot fly and other insects. The control measures suggested 
by the department do not give 100 per cent effect. Due to 
this, the cultivators in this district are reluctant to take the 
jowar crop in hybrid seed production programme.” 

That these difficulties were not imaginary was in fact borne 
out by a rather frantic letter from the Deputy Seed Produc- 
tion Officer of NSC to Dr. Vaidya. It stated, “During the 
last two days, I visited some of the certified sorghum seed 
production crops at Walchandnagar and Sakharwadi. I 
noticed that there is a serious attack of shoot fly in about 
50 per cent of the planted area, despite the fact that they 
have applied Thimet and are constantly using the spraying of 
Endrex 20 E.O. The attack of shoot fly is still persistent. 
You have a very ambitious sorghum seed production pro- 
gramme in about 4,000 acres which is yet to be planted. I 
am anxious that this programme should not meet with a 
similar fate. Since we arc already in a very advanced state 
for taking up the sorghum seed production programme, we 
have to be perfectly forearmed to meet this shoot fly menace. 
Your Entomologist and the Plant Protection Department 
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may kindly be apprised of this danger and they should be- 
made available at each planting location so that necessary 
steps should be taken very well before infestation of shoot 
fly. Besides, your technical experts may please also keep a 
very close vigil on the seed production plot”. On this letter. 
Dr. Vaidya observed as follows; “This is rather disappoint- 
ing. Director of Agriculture may like to see and a copy may 
also be sent to Agricultural Entomologist and Plant Patholo- 
gist and Chief Plant Protection Officer intimating the places 
■where foundation seed is given for hybrid seed multiplication 
and requesting them to visit the area. Also we must make 
sure that sufficient pesticides are kept at each place”. Copies 
of the letter from the Deputy Seed Production Officer were 
sent accordingly to the Chief Plant Protection Officer, the 
Plant Pathologist and Agricultural Entomologist and they 
were requested to contact the Parishad Agricultural Develop- 
ment Officers, visit the areas and advise the Plant Protection 
Officers in the district to take all possible measures to prevent 
the attack of shoot fly and other diseases. 

The Agricultural Entomologist in his letter of February 22, . 
to all the Parishad Agricultural Development Officers obser- 
ved that the jowar crop was highly susceptible to the attack 
of various noxious pests like stem fly, flea beetles, stem borers,, 
hoppers and aphids. It was, therefore, necessary to keep the 
crop free from attack of these pests by regular spray or dust- 
ing operations. He also requested them to communicate the 
exact sowing dates of hybrid crops so that the Plant Protection 
Officer could visit and give the necessary guidance. 

Another difficulty in implementation of the programme was 
the need for adequate staff. The Secretary informed the 
Additional Director on January 28, 1966 that he had sent a 
telegram to the Director of Agriculture for appointment of 
4 gazetted officers, eight agricultural officers, 16 agricultural 
assistants, 10 peons and adequate clerical staff immediately 
for the hybrid seed multiplication programme. Ten thousands 
tons of fertilizer had been made available by the Regional 
Director of Food and had to be lifted. 

Another important question was the adequacy of the staff 
of NSC. In his letter of January 25, 1966, the General 
Manager of NSC said: “In fact at present almost our entire- 
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staff is now in Maharashtra and Mysore, leaving a small 
skeleton staff at the headquarters. I can assure you we have 
deputed as much staff as we possibly can in Maharashtra”. 

As regards the use of the college staff for supervision work, 
some difficulties were experienced. For instance, the Prin- 
cipal of the College of Agriculture, Dhulia, wrote to Dr. 
Vaidya that in view of the importance of teaching work in 
those near-examination days, it might not be possible for the 
Assistant Professor of Botany at this college to camp at Nasik 
for prolonged periods of 15 to 20 days at a stretch. 

Another question which constantly cropped up was the 
supply of seed to the private seed growers who had establish- 
ed direct contact with NSC. In his letter of January 28, 
1966 to the Director of Agriculture, General Manager of 
NSC said, “We are giving all the six tons to you to be plant- 
ed in Maharashtra. Some of our old producers had sent 
their demands to us long back for jowar foundation seed. 
But due to non-availability, we could not supply them and 
we had committed ourselves to supply them from the import- 
ed stock. We request you, therefore, to be kind enough to 
supply the seed to our old producers”. The supply was 
made to them according to the letter of the Department of 
February 1966. 

On January 19, 1966, the Irrigation and Power Depart- 
ment of Maharashtra issued orders for water supply on nira 
canals during the hot weather of 1966 for 1000 acres of hybrid 
seeds including the estates of the Maharashtra State Farming . 
Corporation on their sugar farms and to the progressive 
farmers, This supply was ordered on the assumption that 
the Maharashtra State Farming Corporation would not de- 
mand any post-seasonal watering for their standing rabi crops. 
If any water was required and consumed as post-seasonal, 
it would mean proportionate reduction in the hot weather 
sanctions of water for hybrid seed. 

It Is not clear whether regular progress reports were ob- 
tained from all the Superintending Agricultural Officers. A 
report of February 4, 1966 is, however, available in the 
records from the Aurangabad division only. 

Some of the difficulties in the implementation of the progra- 
mme under the Jamgaon Lift Irrigation Project were indicated^ 
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fa the letter from the Superintending Agricultural Officer, 

- Aurangabad to the Additional Director of Agriculture. In 
his letter of February 9, 1966, he says: 

1 . Management of irrigation was not proper: the irriga- 
tion department should appoint canal inspectors or 
patwaris for this purpose. 

2. Irri^tion water could not be fully utilised due to 
defective lay-out of field channels. 

3. Night irrigation could not be properly taken because 
the channels often breach as they are new and not yet 
properly set up. 

4. Cultivators do not irrigate at night time. 

5. Cooperation from cultivators is not being received as 
expected. 

As regards the supply of fertilisers, the office of the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture requested the Chief Plant Protection Officer 
and Compost Development Officer to take immediate action 
to place the required quantities at the disposal of the Parishad 
Agricultural Development Officers to enable them to further 
supply it to cultivators participating in the seed production 
programme. 

Another request was to post a Seed Production Assistant 
to supervise the sowing of hybrid seed crops. On February 
14, 1966, the office of the Director of Agriculture wrote to 
the Deputy Seed Production Officer, NSC to post these 
assistants immediately in the districts. 

Dr. Mehta and Shri Veeraraghavan of NSC visited the 
various seed farms in the state and discussed their observa- 
tions with Dr. Shaikh. Their remarks were communicated 
by Dr. Shaikh to Dr. Vaidya on February 8, 1966. Some of 
■the points mentioned in the letter are: 

The pest control and seed control work will have to be 
done continuously by insecticide squads. Sufficient men 
and pesticides should be at their disposal throughout, so 
that the parent seed does not get ruined due to negligence. 
The female and male lines will have to be watched and 
-fostered for equal and timely growth by adjusting water. 
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fertilisers, etc., from time to time so’ that the flowering time 
will be watched to produce seed. The senior agronomist 
and the ofiScers of the department knowing hybrid cultiva- 
tion should keep on visiting the farms constantly and give 
instructions to the field staff to watch and foster the 
growth so that proper seed production is achieved without 
any nicking. 

About 40 seed processing machines will be required. We 
will have to earmark godown capacity for storing the hybrid 
seed in proper conditions so that there is neither excessive 
heat nor humidity and no wastages. These will have to be 
located all over the state so that we do not have to carry 
the produce over long distances. 

Government have approved the appointment of a State 
Hybrid Specialist and Dr. Sawant has been asked to join 
immediately. He would assist you in chalking out and 
supervising the entire programme. 

The letter ended with the following: 

I hope the Superintending Agricultural OflBcers and the 
Parishad Agricultural Development Officers are fully in 
touch with the total programme that we are working out, 
as otherwise the programme may not be given proper pre- 
cautions in all the districts and to that extent, its efficiency 
may suffer. 

A copy of the letter was endorsed therefore to these officers 
for their information. 

A constant problem in the implementation was deviation 
from the technical standards of crop planting. In his letter 
of February 23, 1966 to the Additional Director of Agricul- 
ture, the Senior Agricultural Inspector of NSC pointed out,, 
“The progress of planting is extremely slow. The Zilla Pari- 
shad Officers are following their own means and methods in 
planting and no care is being taken to avoid mixing of male 
and female seeds. They are not at all following the technical 
advice of our staff posted to help the Parishad people in 
technical matters. Since this is a new sort of enterprise for 
those people, it is necessary that they follow our guidance m 
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planting and other operations so that they may not come 
across any undesirable consequences afterwards.” Dr. Vaidya 
immediately wrote to the Parishad Agricultural Development 
OiBcer, Zilla Parishad, Poona, and requested him to see that 
planting of female and male plants were done according to 
the approved plan. 

REVIEW AND FURTHER STEPS TAKEN FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The programme was reviewed at a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Shaikh on February 25, 1966. It was 
found that the maximum areas that would be covered both 
in private as well as state sectors by February 28 would be; 


jowar 

2,598 

acres 

Hiaize 

2,340 

acres 

bajra 

643 

acres 

Total 

5,581 

acres 


At this meeting, the question of production of foundation 
seed during 1966-67 season for coverage under seed crops 
during 1967-68 season to meet the hybrid seed requirements 
during 1968-69 was also discussed. 

The Secretary was to discuss the programme with a Team 
of Experts from the Government of India and NSC. For 
this purpose, the Additional Director with the assistance of 
Dr. Sawant was asked to prepare a note on the programme. 
The note mentioned the acreage covered up to Feb. 28, 1966. 

According to the note, eight seed processing plants were 
being erected each at a cost of about Rs. 1 lakh in building 
and machinery. The plants were to be completed before 
September. Necessary staff consisting of one Foreman 
Supervisor, one Mechanic, one Attendant and one Storekeeper 
was to be posted at each plant. 

Six officers were trained at the seed processing and pro- 
duction course organised by NSC between December 15, 
1965 and February 14, 1966. Forty to fifty officers would be 
trained by them. Each district would have a nucleus of two 
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trained officers. These officers in turn could arrange training 
at district level for subordinate staff. 

To implement the programme of production of hybrid seed 
successfully and efficiently, the note suggested that it would 
be necessary to provide technical staff at the state and district 
level on the following pattern: 


Table 6 


State 

Disirict 

Ooe Hybrid Seed Productiou Officer 

One Class II Officer for every 

(Class I) 

1000 acres 

Two Hybrid Seed Production Officers 

One Agricultural Officer for 

(Class II) 

every 500 acres 

Two Technical Assistants in Grade I 

One Agricultural Assistant for- 


every 100 acres 

Ministerial staff 

Ministerial staff 


As a policy measure, the note also suggested that in order 
to streamline production, it would be desirable that all hybrid 
seed production was done under the supervision of the state 
locally, rather than through private seed growers affiliated to 
NSC, over whom the state government had no control either 
in regard to the processing policy or distribution programme. 

As regards the programme for 1966-67, the note suggested 
that in order to cover 65 lakh acres under hybrid seeds dur- 
ing 1967-68, it would be necessary to put 65,000 acres under 
hybrid seed production in the year 1966-67. This would con- 
sist of 40,000 acres under sorghum, 17,000 acres under maize, 
8,000 acres under bajra. Half of this would be in kharif 
1966-67 season and of the remaining 50 per cent, about 35 
per cent in rabi season and 15 per cent in summer season. 
NSC, the note pointed out, would have to make arrangements 
for supply of foundation seed for the acreage mentioned 
above. 

A circular letter of March 1966 issued on behalf of the 
Director of Agriculture to all the Zilla Parishad Officers, 
Superintending Agricultural Officers, Divisional Soil Conser- 
vation Officers and other departmental officers gave instruc- 
tions about the after-care of the seed sown. The circular 
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said: “The sowing of the hybrid seed production fields has. 
been completed by February 28, 1966. Though sowing haa 
been delayed in some cases ‘operation planting’ has on the 
whole been completed quite satisfactorily. However, the 
‘operation after care’ of the sown crops is not only as im- 
portant but more crucial than the planting itself. It would, 
therefore, be essential to take all possible after-care of the- 
crop to bring it to successful maturity. The staff entrusted 
with this work should, therefore, pay very frequent and re- 
gular visits to the seed production plots and see that the 
flowering operations are done regularly and in time. The 
stafF should be on constant move to implement the operations: 

1. Plant protection measures: In the case of lower crop, 
the staff should watch out for the attack of the beetle, 
stem borer and shoot flea. Endrin spraying, as per 
given schedule, should be given to control these pests. 
In the case of the attack of Army worms in maize, 
the dusting of the crop with 10 per cent BHC dust 
should be given to control and eradicate the pest. 

2. Fertilisers: The second dose of fertilisers consisting of 
20-25 kg. of Ng would be due to be applied to these 
crops when they are 30 to 35 days old. This dose 
may be applied in between the rows of the plants in 
time so that the crop continues to make good growth. 
Fertilizer should be properly mixed with the soil and 
irrigation should be given immediately afterwards. 

3. It would be necessary to see that the crops are irrigat- 
ed regularly at an interval of 10 days so that the 
growth does not sufi'er for want of moisture in the 
soil. Wherever necessary, the district officer of the 
Irrigation and Power Department should be approach- 
ed to give timely water for irrigating the crops. In 
case of any difficulties, the department should be 
approached with definite proposals. The period fol- 
lowing soon after the heading would be critical from 
the point of view of pollination and subsequent ferti- 
lisation. Frequent light irrigation would keep the 
temperature down and will create the necessary humid 
condition in the earhead zone of the crop and would 
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help proper pollination and fertilisation. 

4. It would be necessary to keep a close watch on the 
relative growth of both the parents. It has been ob* 
served that the male parent in case of jowar crop is late 
in heading. If the growth of male parent is lagging be- 
hind, then a dose of 10 lb. of Nj per acre in the form, 
of urea followed by irrigation of male only should be 
given when the crop is about 40 days old. This will 
accelerate the growth of male parent rows and keep in 
proper nicking of the parents. 

5. In the case of maize crop, the first tassel would be 
seen when the crop is about 40-45 days old. Detas- 
seling of seed parent rows should be done very scru- 
pulously as per instructions. Detasseling has to be done 
every day in every field till the last tassel from seed 
parent rows is removed. It should be noted that 
NSC insists on a very high standard of detasseling. 
More than 10 per cent shedding tassel in any one 
inspection and more than 2 per cent shedding tassel 
in all the inspections may lead to the rejection of the 
crop and hence very careful attention should be given 
to this aspect of the crop. Each and every field would 
have to be visited to see that proper detasseling has 
been carried out. Holidays and Sundays should not 
be allowed to interfere with detasseling work. 

6. In the case of jowar and bajra, roguing of all types 
should be done before flowering, from both male and 
female parent rows. At flowering, roguing should be 
done to remove pollen shedding types in seed rows. 
The help of the staff Of NSC appointed in each district 
should be taken in all such operations. 

MASTER PLAN FOR 1966-67 

The Master Plan for hybrid seed production for the year 
1966-67 was issued by the Director of Agriculture to all the 
Chief Executive Officers of Zilla Parishads in his letter dated 
February 19, 1966. The following are some of the excerpts 
from that letter. 

In order to step up food production, Agriculture 
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Department concentrated its attention on cultivation of 
hybrid maize in the summer campaign of 1965-66. With 
the encouraging response obtained from cultivators as well 
as performance of hybrid jowar, bajra and maize in the de- 
monstration plots, it has been decided to expand this 
programme substantially during 1966-67. A programme 
of hybrid seed production has already been undertaken 
during the summer of 1965-66. This will provide sufficient 
commercial hybrid seed to cover about 15 lakhs acres— 
6 lakh acres under maize, 8 lakh acres under jowar and 
1 lakh acres under bajra, during 1966-67. 

The programme for 1967-68 is 50 lakh acres— 12 lakh acres 
maize, 30 lakh acres jowar and 8 lakh acres bajra and for 
this, it would be necessary to put 50,000 acres under pro- 
duction of hybrid seed during 1966-67. This area will 
have to be divided into 20 districts which exclude Konkan 
districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri as also Chanda 
and Bhandara which are mainly rice-growing tracts. Any 
-small requirements of hybrid seeds in these districts can be 
met from the neighbouring districts. Each district will 
therefore have to undertake hybrid seed production pro- 
gramme of about 2,500 acres. Since two crops of hybrid 
jowar, bajra and maize can be raised in a year on the same 
land, it would be necessary to have at least 1,250 acres 
under irrigation in each district for production of hybrid 
seed. This area should come from 3 to 4 villages, as far 
as possible in a compact block; so that proper isolation can 
be ensured and processing plants set up to process the seed. 
From the experience obtained during 1965-66 season, it is 
observed that a number of progressive cultivators owning 
land either under lift irrigation or canal irrigation, the Saha- 
kari Sakhar Karkhanas as well as cooperative lift irrigation 
societies are keen to register themselves as hybrid seed pro- 
ducers. You are, therefore, requested to prepare a list of 
such progressive cultivators or cooperative societies and 
see what compact size blocks they are willing to assign for 
hybrid seed production and further ascertain whether: 

1. they are willing to register themselves as hybrid 
seed producers with NSC; 
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2. they agree to work under the general supervision 
of the Agriculture Department and NSC. 

3. they agree to receive guidance and permit inspec- 
tion by the technical oflScers of the Agriculture 
Department as well as NSC; and 

4. they agree to get their produce processed at the 
processing units set up by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and sell the same to cultivators as seed at 
the rates approved by the Agriculture Department 
and NSC. 

If these lists are sent to this department by the end of 
March 1966, it would be possible to scan through the same, 
undertake spot inspection and finally approve the registered 
producers and complete other formalities by way of regis- 
tration with NSC filling in the agreement forms, etc. 

It may be mentioned here that hybrid seed production is 
not only a technical job but also a costly one, involving 
high expenditure on seed, fertilizers, pesticides, plant pro- 
tection, etc. Lift irrigation from a well or river is much 
more costly than flow irrigation from canal. It would, 
therefore, be advisable to give preference to such producers 
who receive canal irrigation in all the seasons. A whole 
village in the command of irrigation project can take up 
this work provided all cultivators in the village join the 
programme. We will then call it a ‘hybrid seed village’ 
and extend all necessary facilities by way of supplies, tech- 
nical guidance and supervision. The Irrigation and Power 
Department will also be approached to supply assured 
water whenever required. 

A processing plant costs about Rs. 1 .00 lakh (Rs. 75,000 
for buildings plus Rs. 25,000 for machinery). The capacity 
of a processing plant is about 500 to 750 acres. Since the 
produce is harvested at the ripe stage and not the bone- 
dry stage of the corn or grain, it is very necessary to dry 
the produce in the drying bins, grade it, apply pesticides 
and then bag and label it in the processing plant. This is 
a must. As such, 750 acres which will feed the processing 
plant should be preferably within a radius of 3 miles. If 
we locate areas at farther distances, then it would mean 
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extra heavy cost on transport which might have to be borne- 
by the cultivator himself. From this point of view also 
the idea of 'seed village’ or a cooperative lift irrigation 
society or Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana giving about 500 to 
750 acres of land in a compact area is desirable. 

In order to process the seed from 2,500 acres available in 
three seasons, it would be necessary to set up two process- 
ing plants in each district and the total requirement of 
processing units will be 40. From this point of view also, 
the need of having ‘seed villages’ with a compact area of 
500 to 750 acres is obvious. 

The cost of cultivation of hybrid seed is rather high and 
ranges from Rs. 400 to 500 per acre in case of jowar, bajra 
and maize. Naturally, only such cultivators or group of 
cultivators who can afford to incur such heavy expenditure 
of Rs. 500 per acre or are capable of getting crop loans 
should be given preference. Others can go in for commer- 
cial hybrid crop production. 

The area of 2,500 acres on which hybrid seed programme 
will be undertaken may roughly be divided into 1,250 acres 
in kharif, 900 acres in rabi and 350 acres in summer season. 
This is a tentative distribution and there is no hard and 
fast rule about it. One may alter the proportion, keeping 
in view the availability of irrigation water, cost of lifting 
water and any other convenience. 

The requirements of fertilisers for 2,500 acres under hybrid 
seed production programme will be 625 tons of ammonium 
sulphate, 415 tons of superphosphate and 76 tons of sul- 
phate of potash; pesticides needed will be 930 tons of 10 
per cent HHC and 15 tons of Endrin 20 per cent. These will 
be procured and supplied. Arrangements may be made to 
stock these in your district preferably in godowns belonging 
to cooperative societies or any other agency. You may 
also have to watch that these are used exclusively for hybrid 
seed production. 

It may be necessary to stock the produce of hybrid seed 
in pucca godowns. The produce of 2,500 acres at the end 
of kharif season will be 625 tons or 1.25 lakh bags of 5 kg. 
each and at the end of rabi season will be 450 tons or 
90,000 bags of 5 kg. each. These will have to be kept in 
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■■■■store for at least 3 or 4 months. Suitable godowns be- 
.‘■looging either , to the Agriculture Department or Zi/la' 
Parishad or cooperative societies or Warehousing Corpor- 
■ atioii in the vicinity of the processing plants which can 
:store at a time at least half the quantity mentioned above, 
may please be located and reserved in time. 

It may not be necessary to provide crop loans for all the 
,.2,500 acres. If crop loans are provided say for 1000 acres 
in each district at the rate of Rs. 400 per acre, the amount 
required will be Rs. 4 lakhs. This can be paid back and 
reutilised for raising a second crop either in rabi or summer 
season in the remaining area. You may contact the central 
cooperative banks and in consultation with the District 
Deputy Registrar see that such crop loans will become 
available to hybrid seed growers. 

The letter ended with a request to the Zilla Parishad Officers 
to give priority to this programme and communicate names 
of progressive cultivators, seed villages, cooperative lift irri- 
gation societies, s-aAr/rar karkhanas^ tic,, by the middle of 
March 1966. They were also requested to indicate names 
of the towns where processing plants would be set up, giving 
details about availability of electricity, watersupply, labour 
and other facilities. 

A letter from the Secretary, Agriculture and Cooperation 
Department of the state government dated -March 5, 1966 
-.addressed to all Superintending Agricultural Officers and 
Parishad Agricultural Development Officers with copies mark- 
-ed to the Director' of Agriculture and Additional Director of 
.'Agriculture stressed the special importance of the high- 
yielding varieties programme as part of the intensive cultiva- 
'tion programme during the year 1966-67, The letter said, 
**The programme of hybrid seed cultivation for the next year 
■ will be , of the order of over 45,000 acres under sorghum, 
':20,000 to 25,000 acres of maize and 5,000 acres of bajra 
-during, the khartf,. rabi and"summer seasons. This quantity of 
parent seed has got to be produced next year and every dis- 
trict should have a programme of its own and as much pro- 
-tected irrigation works as possible should be utilised in order 
40 locate this acreage according to suitability and isolation 
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desirable for production of hybrid parent seed. Superintend-*- 
ing Agricultural Officers may please discuss this in detail with 
their Parishad Agricultural Development Officers and take 
further instructions from the Additional Director of Agricul- 
ture and the Hybrid Seed Specialist, Dr. Sawant, at Bombay, 
and the necessary programme of selection of areas, posting 
and training of special and general staff, stocking of necessary 
quantities of seeds, fertilisers, insecticides, etc., may be under- 
taken forthwith.” The letter drew attention to the role of 
the taluka seed farms in this connection. “Though we have 
opened practically all the taluka seed farms, some of the seed 
farms are not functioning well and are not utilising all the 
lands on these farms. The farms have not yet been fenced 
and the well and other irrigation potentials have not been 
fully utilised. Modern Implements given to these farms are 
not being utilised. Government are anxious that these seed 
farms should be utilised to the maximum extent by taking 2 
or 3 crops of improved varieties of seed and hybrid seed.” 

TRAINING OF OFFICERS 

In a letter issued in March 1966 to all the Chief Executive 
Officers, the programme of training for officers in the tech- 
nique of hybrid seed production was outlined. The letter 
said, "The Department of Agriculture is undertaking a large 
programme of hybrid seed production in the year 1966-67 and 
hence it is necessary to train a large number of officers and 
assistants in the technique of hybrid seed production so that 
the programme can be implemented successfully. In pursu- 
ance of this policy, it has been decided to hold state levels 
divisional level and district level training courses in the tech- 
niques of hybrid seed production in the month of April, 1966. 
The programme of training is: 

April 4—6, 1966 State level 

April 11 — 13, 1966 Divisional level 

April 18 — 27, 1966 District level 
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be in overall charge of the State level training camp. The 
Superintending Agricultural Officers and the Parishad Agri- 
cultural Development Officers would fix up the venue of thes- 
divisional level and district level training camps which 
would be organised with the help of the officers trained at 
the state level camp. 

COMMENTS OF THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 
ON THE PLAN 


The Master Plan for 1966-67 did not, however, appear to 
have been issued with the prior concurrence of the De- 
partment of Irrigation. The Irrigation and Power De- 
partment in their letter dated April 18, 1966 wrote 
to the Additional Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State 
giving their comments on the Master Plan for hybrid seed 
production as follows. “While implementing the programme 
of hybrid seed during the current hot weather season, it has 
been observed that the areas for hybrid maize and jowar have 
been chosen further away from the irrigation systems, which 
has resulted in great strain in supply of water from irrigation 
systems. It is, therefore, requested that all such areas should 
be closer to the canal works, preferably at head teach and 
within perennial sections. Areas should be selected after 
prior consultation with the Irrigation and Power Department, 
so that it will be possible for this Department to assure 
availability of water well in time.” The Under Secretary in 
the Irrigation Department requested the Additional 
Director of Agriculture, “to communicate to his Department 
and to the Executive Engineers/Superintending Engineers 
concerned the irrigable areas and names of the irrigators to 
whom water was to be supplied for hybrid seed by the 
following dates: 


(i) Kharif season 1966 
(ri) Rabi season 1966 
(in) Hot weather season 1967 


April 1966 
September 1966 
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desirable for prodoction of hybrid parent seed, SoperiBtend'^^- 
ing Agricultural Officers may please discuss this in detail with 
their Agricultural Development Officers and take' 

further instructions from the Additional Director of Agticul-- 
tore and the Hybrid Seed Specialist, Dr, Sawant, at Bombay, 
and the necessary programme of selection of . areas, posting-: 
and' training of special and general staff, stocking of necessary 
quantities of seeds, fertilisers, insecticides, etc., may be under- 
taken forthwith."’ The letter drew attention to the role of " 
the taluka seed farms in this connection. “Though we have 
opened practically all the taluka seed farms, some of the seed 
farms are not' functioning well and are not utilising all the - 
lands on these farms. The farms have not yet been fenced" 
and the well and other irrigation potentials have not been 
fully utilised. Modern implements given to these farms are 
not being utilised. Government are anxious that these seed 
farms should be utilised to the maximum extent by taking 2 
or 3 crops of improved varieties of seed and hybrid seed.” 

TRAINING OF OFFICERS 

In a letter issued in March 1966 to all the Chief Executive 
Officers, the programme of training for officers in the tech- 
nique of hybrid seed production was outlined. The letter 
said, 'The Department of Agriculture is undertaking a large 
programme of hybrid seed production in the year 1966 67 and 
hence it is necessary to train a large number of officers and 
assistants in the technique of hybrid seed production so that 
the programme can be implemented successfully. In pursu- 
ance of this policy, it has been decided to hold state level, 
divisional level and district level training courses in the tech- 
niques of hybrid seed production in the month of April, 1966.. 
The programme of training is: 

April 4—6, 1966 State level 

April 11 — 13, 1966 Divisional level 

April 18—27, 1966 District level 

The State level training course 'would- be organised at the-' 
Gram Sevak Training Centre at- Manjri. The Officer om. 
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be in overall charge of the State level training camp. The- 
Superintendmg Agricultural Officers and the Farishad Agri- 
cultural Development Officers would fix up the venue of the 
divisional level and district level training camps which 
would be organised with the help of the officers trained at 
the state level camp. 

COMMENTS OF THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 
ON THE PLAN 

The Master Plan for 1966-67 did not, however, appear to* 
have been issued with the prior concurrence of the De* 
partment of Irrigation. The Irrigation and Power De- 
partment in their letter dated April 18, 1966 wrote 
to the Additional Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State 
giving their comments on the Master Plan for hybrid seed 
production as follows. “While implementing the programme 
of hybrid seed during the current hot weather season, it has 
been observed that the areas for hybrid maize and jowar have 
been chosen further away from the irrigation systems, which 
has resulted in great strain in supply of water from irrigation 
systems. It is, therefore, requested that all such areas should 
be closer to the canal works, preferably at head reach and 
within perennial sections. Areas should be selected after 
prior consultation with the Irrigation and Power Department^ 
so that it will be possible for this Department to assure 
availability of water well in time.” The Under Secretary in 
the Irrigation Department requested the Additional 
Director of Agriculture, “to communicate to his Department 
and to the:- Executive-, Engineers/Superintending Engineers 
concerned the irrigable areas and names of' the irrigators to, 
whom water was to be supplied for hybrid seed by the 
following dates: . . 

(i) JT/ian/ season 1966 April 1966 

(ir) season 1966 | September 1966 

{in) Hot weather season 1967 j 

The letter warned "that the rotation period for supply of 
water to hybrid seed cultivation will be allowed at 10-14 days 
interval as allowed for heavy crop like sugarcane and it is 
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not possible for this Department to change the above rotation 
programme from crop to crop merely because the irrigators 
demand and the District Agricultural Officers support the 
demand without convincing reasons and without considering 
the practical difficulties of the Irrigation and Power Depart- 
ment”. In order to obviate any difficulty, the letter request- 
«d the Director to issue suitable instructions to the Chief 
Executive Officers and concerned Agricultural Officers to have 
prior consultation with the Executive Engineers concerned 
regarding the availability of water, well in advance, before 
the cultivation of hybrid seed every year. 

Seed Production Officers, Agricultural Officers and Agri- 
cultural Assistants in different districts in charge of this pro- 
gramme joined by about February, 1966. 

REPORTS FROM THE DISTRICTS 

On the basis of the instructions issued by the Director of 
Agriculture, action was taken by field officers including diff- 
erent Chief Executive Officers and the office of the Director 
started receiving carbon copies of instructions given by 
different district officers. 

There was for instance a DO letter dated March 14, 1966 
from the Chief Executive Officer, Nasifc, to the Parishad Agri- 
cultural Development Officer, Zilla Parishad, Nasik, inviting 
his attention to this important subject and requesting him to 
give personal attention to this matter. This letter also said 
“from the experience of the last two months, we have learnt 
a lesson of difficulties which come up due to lack of advance 
planning. I would, therefore, like you to attend to this re- 
ference personally, get in touch with all the officials and non- 
officials, prepare a detailed and exhaustive note on various 
points mentioned in the circular of the Additional Director 
and discuss the note with me, within 10 days positively. 
After getting all the first-hand information and preparing a 
self-contained report, I would like to discuss the matter with 
the office-bearers and concerned officers who will be involved 
in making this programme a success.” 

The Zilla Parishad Officer, Amravati pointed out that 
the cultivators intending to take hybrid seed produc- 
nmorsimme were contacted and, on the basis of the 
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relevant information, he felt that it was possible in Amravati 
-district to have the intended coverage of 2,500 acres. Thongh 
the land proposed by him was unirrigated, it was approved 
because it was under assured rainfall. He also mentioned 
that the Parishad Agriculture Development Officer had con- 
tacted the District Cooperative Bank for short-term finance* 
Amongst the difficulties mentioned was short supply of 
fertilisers. If the sale and purchase societies were supplied 
with fertilisers, they could make arrangements for stocking 
and sale. He sent the information of hybrid seed production 
programme in his district for 1966-67 in the prescribed form. 

The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla 
Parishad,, Jalgaon, pointed out that the cultivators wanted 
guarantee from the Agriculture Department and NSC regard- 
ing the minimum price of the seed. 

The Satara Zilla Parishad Officer in his letter of March 29, 
1966 sent a statement of allocation of 1,250 acres as between 
different blocks and said the villagewise and cropwise infor- 
mation, split up by targets, list of cultivators, etc., had been 
called for from the Block Development Officers concerned. 

On March 18, 1966 the Parishad Agricultural Development 
Officer, Satara Zilla Parishad was pressing the Block Develop- 
ment Officers to send the requisite information on the basis 
of the decisions taken at the meeting of Agricultural Officers 
and Extension Officers, held on March 16-17, 1966 at Satara. 
The Satara ZW a Parishad tried to find out from the Division- 
al Soil Conservation Officer the area that could be spared by 
the Taluka SttA Farms for hybrid seed production during 
.kharif\966. He wrote urgent DO letters on April 9, 1966 to 
all the Block Development Officers asking them “to look into 
the matter personally and to arrange to send the required 
information immediately as desired by the Department” and 
marked a copy of this letter to the Director of Agriculture. 

The Superintending Agricultural Officer, Nagpur Division, 
Nagpur, in his letter of April 14, 1966 to all the Chief Execu- 
tive Officers requested them to ask the Parishad Agriculture 
Development Officers to finalise the planning of selected areas 
for hybrid seed production. The Agricultural Development 
Officer, Zilla Parishad, Nagpur, in his letter of April 28, 1966, 
vpointed out that the matter was discussed in the Panchayat 
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Samiti meetings of the Block Development OlScers, Agricul- 
tural OflScers and Agricultural Extension Officers where the 
whole scheme was carefully studied on the basis of which 
two conclusions were arrived at, viz., 

1. The seed production programme is rather difficult on 
such a large scale to begin with and he therefore re- 
quested for the reduction of the target to 500 acres 
for kharif and 250 acres for rabi which appeared to be 
feasible. 

2, He also felt that compact areas of 500 to 750 acres 
could not be obtained. He was careful to point out 
that this conclusion was based on survey and discus- 
sions. 

The Superintending Agricultural Officer, Aurangabad, in 
his letter of March 17, 1966 to the Director of Agriculture, 
gave information about allocation regarding hybrid seed pro- 
gramme in different districts in his division. 

The Agricultural Officer of the Zilla Parishad, Aurangabad 
in his letter of March 29, 1966 referred to the decision at the 
Divisional Extension Conference held on March 10-12 at 
Aurangabad in which a districtwise programme was fixed. 
The letter, however, did not indicate village- wise information. 

The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla Pari- 
Sangli, in his letter of April 4, 1966 to the Additional 
Director of Agriculture, indicated that he had discussed with 
the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, Sangli, and Chair- 
man, Shetakari Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd., Sangli, on 
the basis of which the programme was worked out covering 
the area assigned to the district. He also indicated that 
orders had been placed for equipment for two processing 
plants, standard size bags for hybrid seeds had been prepared 
and material known as ‘Captan’ for seed treatment had 
been obtained. He was, however, uncertain about the source 
of the seed and elicited information on the subject. 

The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, Bhir, wrote on April 20, 1966 directly to the 
Secretary, Government of Maharashtra, Agriculture and- 
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Community Development enclosing a break-up of the block' 
wise targets. 

The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer, Zilla Pari- 
shad, Poona, proposed 400 acres seed production block at 
Bhavarapur Taluka Haveli and 200 acres in a compact area 
of three to four villages in Baramati. He, however, felt that 
sowing jowar seed in February was very late and was likely 
to be affected by flea beetles. He, therefore, sought informa- 
tion regarding the suitable season for sowing. 

On April 27, 1966, Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad^ 
Dhulia, wrote to the Block Development Officers and Assist- 
ant Block Development Officers enclosing talukawise and 
crop-wise break-up of the allotted targets for hybrid seed 
production (foundation). He pointed out that the program- 
me had been organised from the district level in view of 
urgency and convenience and asked the Block Development 
Officers to put up the programme before the Panchayat Sami- 
tis for information. The Bank authorities had been asked to 
sanction crop finance up to Rs. 400 per acre well in time to 
achieve the full targets. The letter asked the Block Devel- 
opment Officers to send the selection of cultivators in groups 
with maps and supporting information to his office imme- 
diately. It also asked for adequate arrangements for storage 
of seeds, manures and pesticides. 

One of the points of coordination at the level of imple- 
mentation in the district was the need to keep the Executive 
Engineer appraised of the dimensions of the programme with- 
in the district. A letter from the Chief Executive Officer, . 
Zilla Parishad, Dhulia, to the Executive Engineer of Dhulia 
is an example of this. It says, “The success of the program- 
me entirely depends upon the cooperation of your depart- 
ment in extending the irrigation facilities, so much so that 
even the defaulters who are included in this programme will 
not be deprived of these facilities. A complete list of culti- 
vators alongwith the map will be received by you shortly 
through the Block Development Officer, Dhulia”. 

ADVICE OF AN INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 

While this was the official planning and implementation of 
the programme, an institute of study and research also started 
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-taking some interest in the programme. , Shri K. G« Joshi 
-of the Institute of Regional Development Planning^ Kada- 
wadi, Wardha^ wrote to Shri Vaidya as follows: 

I find that in spite of training of the campaign officer^ there 
is no clarity of thinking on the part of the Zilla Parishad 
Officers with respect to the hybrid seed. He made the 
following suggestions regarding the implementation of the 
,, programme: 

(i) As far as possible hybrid seed production should 
not be taken up under unirrigated conditions; 
the area should be irrigated either by canals or by 
lift irrigation from wells or rivers. 

(ti) Crops to be grown for hybrid seed production of 
jowar and bajra should invariably be grown as 
off-season crops. 

(Hi) Hybrid maize could be taken up during the main 
growing season; maize not being a common crop, 
there would be no difficulty in isolating the seed 
production area by 200-300 meters from other 
maize areas and detasseling the crop within the 
isolation limits. 

(iv) For hybrid seed production of bajra, there would 
be no difficulty of isolation even if this crop is 
grown in the kharifsmBon from June to October 
in the Vidharbha region, to some extent in Par- 
bhani and Handed districts of Aurangabad divi- 
sion and Jalgaon district of Bombay division but in 
Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara, Sholapur, Nasik and 
Dhulia districts, it would be difficult to isolate this 
crop by 200-3C0 meters from other bajra fields. 
In this region, instead of growing this crop in the 
ittei/ season, it would be better to sow this crop 
between August 15 and September 15, so that 
flowering of this crop does not clash with the 
normal Marry crop and the question of isolating 
this off-season crop from the main crop does not 
arise. Since both parents of hybrid bajra are 
very amenable to ratooning, a second crop from 
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November to February would also be possible. 
iv) In the Vidarbha region, jowar hybrid seed pro- 
duction should not be attempted in the normal 
kharif season. Thus, on the whole it would bo 
more feasible to grow the crop in the off-season 
than making efforts in isolating the crop by grow- 
ing it in the normal season. 

(vi) The area under hybrid seed production should 
start with a green manuring crop of sunhemp 
which should be sown with the rains in June or 
July and ploughed in by about August end. Bajra 
crop could be sown from August 20 to September 
15. This crop would be ready for harvest by end 
of November or first week of December. It 
would be ratooned thereafter and the second crop 
taken by the end of March. As far as jowar is 
concerned, green manuring would be completed 
by August 15, and the area would be sown from 
September 20 to October s. This crop would be 
over by the end of December or the first week of 
January and it would be ratooned and the second 
crop would be taken by the end of April. The^ 
advantage would be that from the same area un- 
der hybrid seed production of jowar and bajra, 
two crops could be taken every year. 

The letter concluded by saying that the thinking at the 
district level at present was very confused and it would be 
very difficult for Parishad Agricultural Development Officers- 
to handle the programme of hybrid seed production on an 
area of 2,000 to 3,000 acres, unless they had clear ideas. 

In pursuance of this letter, further instructions were issued 
by the Director of Agriculture to the Chief Executive Officers 
of Zilla Parlshads in May 1966. The main points in this- 
letter were: 

(i) the area selected should be in compact blocks; 

(if) the programme was to be undertaken under irrigated 
conditions either under canals, lift irrigation or wells. 
Areas under canals must be close to the head works,. 
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preferably within 5 to 7 miles; 

(Hi) areas should be selected for hybrid seed production in 
consultation with the officers of the Irrigation and 
Power Department, They should be informed about 
the requirements of water for hybrid seed under diff- 
erent seasons by the following dates: 

Kharif season May 1966 

season, 1966 T 

Hot season, 1967 / September 1966 

-{iv) FeH information regarding the areas selected, the 
survey-- numbers, the names of cultivators, villages^ 
location, date of sowing, etc., should be given to the 
local seed production assistant of NSC and to the 
Senior Agricultural Inspector of NSC as also the De- 
partment; and 

(v) a register of certified growers should be maintained. 

The letter also embodied the suggestions made by the 
Wardha Institute regarding the season for maize, bajra 
and jowar so that there would be no clash between 
these crops and the normal season {kharif) crops. 
This would facilitate isolation. 

Apart from the precaution to ensure that the flowering of 
seed crop did not clash with the flowering of the normal crop, 
the letter also mentioned that precaution should be taken to 
ensure that the rainy season was avoided in the growth of the 
seed crop. The time of sowing would have to be adjusted 
accordingly, 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SUPPLY OF SEED 

As regards the arrangements for the supply of seed, the 
letter said, ‘‘Arrangements for obtaining foundation seed of 
parents maize, jowar and bajra from NSC are being finalised. 
As soon as the seed is available, a telegram would be sent to 
you. On receipt of the telegram from the department, the 
Agricultural Officer or any other responsible officer should be' 
sent post-haste to Poona for collection and ^ transport of the 
seed to the respective places. The seed that would be sup- 
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•plied , would be for the requirement of all types of seed 
."growers. Agriculture research Stations, TalukaSttd¥d.tm% 
Trial- cum-demonstration farms, certified seed-growers regis- 
tered with NSC and for the areas selected by the Zilia Pari- 
shads. On receipt of the seed at your end, full requirements 
of these categories should be met from the allotment made to 
you.” The letter contained the proforma to be filled by 
“farmers interested in the production of certified seed. 

A record of the meeting held at Poona on May 4, 1966 
■ attended by Dr. Shaikh, Dr. Vaidya, Dr. S. C. Sawant, 
Officer on Special Duty and other local officers of NSC con- 
tained the following points regarding arrangement for the 
: supply' of seed: 

L It was agreed that the foundation seed would be made 
available to the Maharashtra Government by NSC for multi- 
plication during kharif 1966 as follows: 

Sorghum 28,000 acres 

Bajra 6,000 acres 

Maize 8,000 acres 

Maharashtra Government was very keen to have all the 
foundation seed as early as possible and in any case not later 
than 3rd week of June 1966. Fifty tonnes of MSCK 60 were 
being imported mostly for Maharashtra Government, al- 
though it was doubtful whether the seed would reach Bom- 
bay before June 20. A telegram was sent to the Ministry of 
Supply at the request of Dr» Shaikh asking them to despatch 
the seed by direct sailing passenger boat to Bombay so that 
the seed could reach Bombay, if possible, by June 15, 1966, 
Dr. Shaikh indicated that, if necessary, Maharashtra Govern- 
ment would be prepared to bear the air-lifting charges, if the 
arrival by sea was likely to be delayed. It was, however, 
agreed that Maharashtra would be supplied foundation seed 
■for 15,000 acres from' local production; the rest would de- 
■ pend: on the arrival of seed from abroad. 

2, Dr. Shaikh , was emphatically of the view, that under 
no circumstances, NSC should:-,, contact directly the seed pro- 
ducers in Maharashtra and if they did the Maharashtra Gov- 
ernment might not be in a position to supply the necessary in- 
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puts for the seed multiplication programme of such producers. 
Their experience with the existing seed producers/growers- 
which NSC had in Maharashtra was not very happy. Most of 
them were acting as middlemen and were exploiting poor cul- 
tivators from whom they were purchasing unprocessed seed 
at very cheap rates, processing it in the plants and selling it at 
exorbitant prices. Such an arrangement would create serious 
difficulties. Maharashtra Government, however, had no objec- 
tion to the NSC forwarding any requests received by them to 
the Maharashtra Government and they would be willing ta 
enter into contract, on the same basis, with that of other 
cultivators. The seed multiplication programme was ear- 
marked as follows: 

Twenty thousands acres with the farming corporation in 
large blocks, 3,000 acres m taluka seed farms, additional 3,550 
acres at taluka irrigation farm and 2,500 acres in each of the 
20 districts chosen by them. Compact and large blocks as far 
as possible would be selected so that concentrated technical 
supervision could be provided by the state government as well 
as NSC. While the State Farming Corporation and the taluka 
seed farms had the necessary technical staff, one Hybrid Seed 
Officer, one Agricultural Supervisory Officer and four Agricul- 
tural Assistants will be in charge of the high-yielding seed 
multiplication programme. 

Meanwhile, confusion arose regarding the seed growers 
selected by the department and those who directly approach- 
ed NSC. The confusion is reflected in the following letter 
of May 23, 1966 from Shri Y.R. Mehta, General Manager of 
NSC to Dr. Vaidya: “In the kharif season, you have planned 
to raise 6,000 acres under seed production of hybrid maize, 
15,000 acres under hybrid jowar and 4,000 acres under 
hybrid bajra. We have received applications from private 
people for 1,803 acres for maize, 2,215 acres for jowar and 655 
acres for bajra. I have also learnt that your list also includes 
some private people who have also approached us for supply 
of foundation seeds. This is causing a lot of confusion. I 
shall, therefore, be obliged if you could kindly indicate 
immediately whether the total acreage to be put under seed 
production in kharif season for maize, jowar and bajra respec- 
tively under your programme includes those of the private 
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farms and if so, kindly indicate the parties mcluded in your 
list.” lo reply. Dr, Vaidya pointed out that the planting 
programme for production of hybrid seeds during kharif 1966^ 
had since been revised and it was planned to raise 28,000 
acres under seed production of hybrid sorghum, 8,000 acres- 
under hybrid' bajra. This programme was discussed with 
Government of India Team on -high-yielding varieties pro- 
gramme at Bombay, on March 27, 1966 and in subsequent 
discussions with the Dy. Commissioner (seeds) of the Union 
Ministry on May 4, 1966. It was then agreed that NSC 
would supply full requirements of foundation seed for plant- 
ing the acreage planned under hybrid maize and bajra seed 
production while in the case of sorghum, foundation seed for 
15,000 acres would be supplied by NSC from local produc- 
tion and for 13,000 acres from the seed which is being impor- 
ted from USA. He, therefore, requested NSC immediately to 
issue release order to NSC unit at Poona to supply this quan- 
tity of seed to them. 

As regards the supply of foundation seed to certified seed 
growers already registered with NSC, the Director pointed 
out, “Maharashtra Government has no objection if the 
foundation seed is supplied directly to them by NSC accord- 
ing to their planned requirements in view of your desire to 
keep liaison with these growers who made pioneering efiforts 
in hybrid seed production. It would, however, be desirable 
that NSC does not register any new seed grower except those^ 
who are already registered with it before March 31, 1965. 
Any fresh applications for registration may be forwarded to 
the State Department of Agriculture. NSC would also keep 
this department fully posted with the acreage planted and 
quantity of seed supplied to these growers in various seasons. 
It is not clear whether the demand mentioned in your letter is 
from old registered seed growers only or it also includes the 
demand of new applicants. It would be better if NSC supplies- 
seeds directly to the old certified growers and forwards new 
applications to this department, for,, their registration as seed 
growers. They would be supplied seed by the Agriculture- 
Department. Arrangements have been made for the supply of 
necessary inputs such as fertilisers, irrigation, pesticides and 
finance to the hybrid seed producers registered with the 
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Agriculture Department,” The letter enclosed a list of certi- 
fied seed growers whose requirements had been included in 
the Department’s planned programme for kharif 1966 and 
requested for the supply of foundation seed as mentioned. 
The letter concluded by again stressing that for proper 
coordination of work of hybrid seed production, it would be 
desirable that the supply of seed was channelled through the 
State Department of Agriculture which would guarantee 
supply of foundation seed to the seed growers of NSC. 

On June 1, 1966, Dr. Y. R. Mehta, General Manager of 
NSC wrote to the Director of Agriculture giving revised targets 
regarding seed production programme which were indicated 
in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Crop 

Total Quantity 

Seed produetion 


of seed required 

area required 


{in quintals) 

(acres) 

Maize 

31,250 

13,550 

Jowar (Sorghum) 

84,400 

28,140 

Bajra 

12,000 

4,000 


The figures regarding total quantity of seed required were 
based on the targets of areas to be covered by improved seeds 
for the rahi-summer 66-67 and kharif 67. The letter pointed 
out that as the foundation seed stock was limited, the follow- 
ing production acreage for the kharif season was allocated as 
given in Table 8. 


Table 8 


''"Crop"- 

Seed production 
acreage allocated 

Foundation Seed allocated 

. . 

tk — • . 

' Female 

, — — 

Male 

Maize 

6,000 

90,000 TVK 

30,000 TVKl 

Jowar (sorghum) 

23,000 

69,000 kg. 

46.000 kg. 

Bajra 

3,500 

3.500 kg. 

1,750 kg. 


The balance will have to be produced in raU and summer 
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"seasons. As regards the arrangements for the supply of seed, 
the letter pointed out that NSC would be responsible for 
supply of foundation seeds and also for the certification of 
the seed produced. The letter said, ‘'We would be supplying 
■foundation seed as soon as your firm ' commitment and des-^ 
patch instructions are received. The seed could be received 
at regional locations and then distributed from these places 
among seed growers of that region. Please give your des- 
patch instructions at the earliest because the foundation seed 
is to be despatched from various production centres. It will 
take some time to arrange for supply’*. 

For facilitating certification work, the letter informed that 
a certification centre had been opened at Poona. As regards 
the. financial arrangements, the letter said, ‘Tt is the policy 
of NSC to recover the cost of foundation seed as also the 
inspection fee in advance. For the seed production acreage 
allocated to you, the charges on account of these are indica- 
ted in the Table below: 


Table 9 


Crop 

Cost of founda^ 
tion seed per 
acre {Rs,) 

Inspection 
fee per 
acre { Rs.} 

Cost per 

acre 

(Rs.) 

Seed Pro- 
duction 
acreage 
planned 

Total 

cost 

(Ms.) 

Maize' 

SO 

25 

105 

6,000 

6,30.000 

Sorghum 

40 

25 

65 

23,000 

14,95,000 

Bajra 

18 

25 

43 

3,500 

1,50,500 


Total 




.22,75,500 ' 


A request was made for remission of this amount to the Cor- 
poration. 

As regards the applications from farmers directly received 
•by the Corporation, the letter said that all these applications 
wouM be ' forwarded to the' Director. The letter cdncloded 
by requesting early action to be taken since sowing time was 
■fast approaching. 

In reply to this letter. Dr. Vaidya pointed out that the 
hybrid seed production programme during kharif 1966 and 
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the seed requirements would be as given in the Table 10. 


Table 10 


Area in acres 


Seed requirement 

€ 

Female parent 

Male parent 

' SorghoiH . 

28,000 

84,000 kg. 

56,000 kg. 

■ Bajra . 

6,000 

6.000 kg. 

3,000 kg. 

Maize 

8,000 

120,000 TVK 

40,000 TVK 


The letter requested for the immediate release order for the 
supply of foundation seeds. As regards payment of advance, 
the Additional Director pointed out the difficulties under the 
treasury rules which required that further advances could not 
be drawn in the absence of accounts for previous advances. 
He, therefore, requested NSC to send a bill of the cost of the 
quantity of seed at the rates given by them, in advance, to 
enable him to arrange for its payment. As regards the supply 
of foundation seed to the farmers directly approaching NSC, 
the Additional Director said that NSC should ask the farmers 
to contact Agricultural Development Officers of the Zilla 
Fnn'«/:c</s and also send a list of these farmers. 

DIFFICULTIES IN IMPLEMENTATION 

Sonae difficulties were experience in the implementation of 
the programme. These were discussed by the Additional 
Director with Shri Veeraraghavan of NSC. These were: 

(f) The seed processing assistants of NSC, required to be 
present at the time of harvesting, were not readily 
available, as a result of which harvesting was delayed 
exposing the crop to damage by birds and/or rains. 
It was, therefore, agreed that Parishad Agricultural 
Development Officers would be allowed to harvest 
these crops in the presence of either the Hybrid Seed 
Production Officer or Lecturers in Botany of the Agri- 
cultural colleges or gazetted assistants of the office of 
the Millets’ Specialist. 

ift\ cimitoTiv the seed-woduction assistants at the seed 
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processing plants were not available at the seed pro- 
cessing plants; in their absence processing could not be 
undertaken. Shri Veeraraghavan immediately made 
arrangements to post seed processing assistants. 

{iii) In view of the year’s scarcity condition, the seed was 
not plump, as a result of which large quantities were 
getting rejected. It was agreed to relax the grading 
standards of seed size in maize. 

As regards the seed that would be available for the purpose 
•of commercial distribution, it was agreed that the staff of 
NSC should not collect seed directly from the private growers 
for supply to other states. All the seed would be handed 
over to the department. In respect of maize, half the quan- 
tity would be released for the State while the remaining half 
would be given to NSC for supply to other states. In respect 
of jowar and bajra, two-thirds would be retained for the de- 
partment and the remaining one-third would be given to NSC 
for supply to other states. 

Under the hybrid seed production programme, a Hybrid 
Seed Production Officer, Agricultural Officer (HSP) and 
■Agricultural assistants were appointed in every district. 

PRESSURE FOR SUPPLY OF PARENT SEED 

Meanwhile, the field officers started making enquiries re- 
'garding the supply of parent seed. For example, the Super- 
intending Agriculture Officer, Bombay Division, Nasik, wrote 
to Dr. Vaidya on June 3, 1966: “You are aware that the 
•cultivators are expecting rains by about June 10, 1966 and 
they are very anxious to have seed, both commercial as well 
as parent seed, before the rains actually start. I know that 
parent seed can conveniently be sold in the last week of June 
and the first week of July, But cultivators are not prepared 
to wait for the commercial seed. I am getting very pressing 
demands from all over the division, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to give some approximate time limit in which we will 
be in a position to supply seed. When I contacted officers at 
Poona, I was advised to keep mum and to give no reply to 
.any cultivator; You are, therefore, requested to let me know 
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the approximate date so that I can give some assurance ta> 
the cultivators”. 

The letter of Parfshad Agriculture Development Officer^ 
Zilla Parishad, ' Wardiia, of June 8 mentions the following.: 
difScullies: 

(I) Some of the cultivators undertaking hybrid seed pro- 
duction programme were defaulters due to bad season 
the previous year and their names were being dropped' 
from preparing the Normal Credit Statement. He- 
therefore, requested the department to move the Re- 
gistrar, Cooperative Societies for the supply of finance 
to these defaulting cultivators. 

(ii) Even though some of the cultivators were not in need 
of credit, they were anxious to obtain manure and 
fertilizers. The stocks of manure had been reserved 
for hybrid jowar and maize cultivation but in the 
absence of receipt of hybrid seed, it had become very 
difficult to withhold these stocks any further. He, 
therefore, enquired whether seeds would be received 
by June 15 since the monsoon was fast approaching , 
and the cultivators were not prepared to wait beyond 
June 15. 

In his letter of June 17, the Superintending Agriculture 
Officer asked the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, 
Aurangabad, to instruct his supervisor to proceed to Poona 
for lifting hybrid jowar foundation seed from the office of 
the Superintending Agricultural Officer as per the telegram 
of the Department. 

There was also a demand from the Sugarcane Specialist, 
Padegaon, dated June 21, saying that lands had been kept 
ready, the canal was running and was likely to close in a 
couple of days and therefore seeds were badly required. The ■ 
letter concluded with a request for immediate action. 

Similarly, the Agriculture Development Officer, ZH/a FarU 
shad, Bhir in his letter of June 11, 1966 wrote as follows: ‘‘All 
preliminaries have been completed. Fields have been fixed 
and the ridges and farrows are being prepared. All the 
cultivators are waiting for seed which may kindly be allotted-i 
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soon.” He also suggested that arrangements for processing 
plants were very necessary| for which decisions had to be 
taken regarding location of the processing plant which should 
be ready by the time the crop was harvested. 

On June 13, 1966, Hybrid Seed Production Officer, Zilla 
Paris had, Satara wrote to ShriK. R. Gupta, Technical Officer 
that the targets laid down by Government for production of 
hybrid had to be lowered as the cultivators were not ready 
to take jowar due to previous bad experience and he request- 
ed for the supply of seed for lower quantities. 

The difficulties regarding the distribution of parent seeds 
continued all through June. The PorwAac? Agriculture De- 
velopment Officer, Zilla Parishad, Dhulia, wrote to his Super- 
intending Agricultural Officer that “growers are getting 
anxious to get the supply of seed” and he did not know what 
to say to the cultivators. He also brought to his superior’s 
notice the fact that NSC had made direct offers of seed to 
some of the registered seed growers in his area. He felt that 
this sort of direct dealing with NSC would be more or less in 
contravention of the policy of the Director of Agriculture. 

A letter on the same lines was also sent by the Ghairman, 
Agriculture and Cooperation Subject Committee, Zilla 
Parishad, Dhulia, to Shri P. K. Sawant, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Bombay. He pointed out 
that though they were doing their best to finance the culti- 
vators, the supply of parent as well as commercial 
seeds was being delayed, thus disturbing the faith in the en- 
tire programme. At the same time, direct dealing by NSC 
was creating misunderstandings and was also likely to lead 
the cultivators to lose their faith in the agency of the Zilla 
Parishad. A reply to this letter of the Chairman was sent by 
Dr. Vaidya in which he said, “I have already supplied to 
your district jowar foundation seed for 100 acres and you 
must distribute it to the cultivators so that they can start 
sowing. An additional quantity of jowar foundation seed 
for 83 acres has also been sent and must have reached your 
district or will reach in a day or two. The remaining quanti- 
ty will be sent within this week. As regards foundation seed 
of hybrid maize and bajra, it has to be supplied by NSC 
from Delhi and Karnal respectively. However, we are 
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reminding NSC every day and hope it will be available with- 
in the next 7-10 days”. 

A registered seed grower, Shri Prakash Chand Lunavat 
wrote from Amravati on June 29, 1966, “I have purchased 
the required fertilizers, pesticides and made all the arrange- 
ments and my land is ready for sowing of seed crop now. I 
was informed that parent seed would be supplied to me 
through Parishad Agriculture Development Officer, Amravati. 
But the same has not been received so far. I would request 
you kindly to arrange to send the parents at your earliest 
convenience”. This letter was forwarded by the office of the 
Director on July 7, to the Zilla Parishad Officer, Amravati, 
asking him to supply the foundation seed out of the district 
quota. The Agriculture Development Officer, Zilla Parishad, 
Amravati, was one of the late Latifs who sent the particulars 
about the seed production programme in his district only on 
June 24, 1966 in the prescribed proforma. On July 14, 1966 
the office of the Director of Agriculture sent a letter with the 
following observation to the Zilla Parishad, Amravati, “The 
sowing of hybrid seed crops in unirrigated condition should 
be totally cancelled and only the area under irrigated condition 
should be sown under hybrid seed crops. The area under hybrid 
seed production during kharif season for Amravati district 
would be reduced to that extent.” The Director pointed out 
that the seed supplied to the district was in excess of the 
requirements of the reduced area. 

Aware of the pressure from the districts for the supply of 
foundation seed, the Secretary, Agriculture and Cooperative 
Department, sent a letter on June 17, 1966 to all the Coopera- 
tive Education Officers of Zilla Parishads with copies to the 
Director of Agriculture. The letter said, “Frantic efforts are 
being mooted from the districts for hybrid parent seed to be 
sown immediately in the districts. Our Hybrid Specialist and 
NSC have advised us that the sowing should be done between 
July 5 and July 20 and they expect that foundation seed 
which is under processing in Walchandnagar for the last 10- 
1 5 days and the seed which is arriving by ship from USA bet- 
ween June 22 and June 27 will be rushed to the districts by 
trucks as per allotments already made. We expect the seed to 
be in the districts by the 28th of this month and it should be 
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issued to the seed growers immediately and delivered if possi-* 
'We at' their farms immediately thereafter for being sown 
■according to schedule. The farmers should not be allowed to 
get worried about the seed as we have enough, foundation 
rseed at Walchandnagar and the documents pertaining to the 
■consignment on the ship loaded in USA have already 
■arrived”. 

On July 22, 1966, the following circular letter was issued 
'by the Director of Agriculture to all the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Officers: “The Department has already distributed 
foundation seed of jowar, bajra and maize hybrid seed to the 
various districts against the fixed targets. It is hoped that the 
foundation seed has been received at your end and has been 
further distributed to the cultivators who are participating in 
the programme of the hybrid seed production in the current 
season. It is hoped that villages in compact blocks have been 
selected and sowing of the seed crops in such villages is 
completed’’. The letter asked for complete information about 
the names of cultivators, names of villages and the area sown 
under seed crops so that the information could be sent to 
NSC, whose assistants could inspect and supervise the villages, 
as and when necessary. 

REPORTS FROM DISTRICTS 

The Agriculture Development Officer, Zilla Parishad» 
Yeotmal proposed the utilisation of certified hybrid seed for 
further production of hybrid seed. The Director pointed out 
in his letter of July 13, 1966 that “hybrid seed has to be 
produced every year by planting two inbred lines or two 
single hybrid parents and crossing them"’. Obviously, there 
was a considerable communication gap, both administrative 
.and technical. 

The information village-wise and cropwise under hybrid 
.seed production from Jalgaon, Zilla Farishad came as late as 
July 6 1966. Meanwhile, individual requests and orders there- 
on continued. As late as July 26, 1966 the Director of Agri- 
culture wrote to ihQ Parishad Agriculture Development 
■■Officer, Zilla Farishad^ Amravati that one Slid A.D. Ganeri- 
wal might be supplied foundation seed since his land had been 
brought under irrigation. 
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Shri Veeraraghavan, Secretary, NSC wrote to Dr. Vaidya,, 
Additional Director of Agriculture as follows: “1 hope that 
the foundation seeds have been distributed in irrigated and 
well-drained areas only. This is the most important factor for 
proper management of the crop to ensure nicking. For proper 
certification of the crops, we should immediately have a list 
of persons who are doing the planting and the acreages and 
quantity of seeds supplied to them. Till now, we have not got 
the above particulars.” A reminder was issued by the 
Secretary, Agriculture and Cooperative Department to Dr. 
Vaidya on July 20, 1966. On July 29, 1966 the Director 
replied to Dr. Shaikh as follows: “The Cooperative Educa- 
tion Officer of all districts where hybrid seed production has 
been undertaken are already instructed to prepare a list of 
persons and villages in each district who have taken up 
hybrid seed production programme during kharif season 1966 
and submit the same to the Department and to NSC officers. 
As the sowings are not yet over, they have not sent the 
required information. As soon as the same is received from 
them, full details of the district-wise sowings will be submitted 
to government. 

Meanwhile, odd requests for supply of seed continued to 
come in. One such request was from Zilla Parishad, Thana 
on July 21, 1966, regarding supply of seed to Adarsha 
Dugdhalaya, Palghar. The Director replied in his letter of 
Augusts, 1966, that the request for supply of foundation 
seed of maize was too late. They were, however, advised to 
approach the Superintending Agriculture Officer, Bombay 
Division, Nasik. 

Detailed information about the list of cultivators under 
hybrid seed production programme was sent by the Zilla 
Parishad, Agriculture Development Officer, Poona, on July 20, 
1966. Similar information came from Agriculture Develop- 
ment Officer, Zilla Parishad, Kolhapur on August 3, 1966. 
The village-wise and crop-wise information of the hybrid seed 
production programme for kharif 1966 came from the Zilla 
Parishad, Bhir, with their letter of 27th July. The report 
from Satara came on 28th July, wherein it was pointed out 
that the sowing of the crops was still in progress due to^ 
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delayed rains and' hence the final report would be submitted 
in due course* 

Meanwhile, the Superintending Agriculture Officers Nagpur " 
wrote on July 14, wanting to know the exact dosage of ferti- 
lizers for hybrid jowar seed productions since there was some 
discrepancy between the figures given in the Bulletin on 
Hybrid Seed and those given in the reference from NSC. 

Difficulties continued with NSC regarding their contacting, 
directly the registered seed growers. The Agriculture Deve- 
lopment Officer, Zilla Parishad, Ahmednagar, wrote on July 
18s 1966 as follows: 

NSC has supplied seed to some of the seed growers direct- 
ly, This has the disadvantage in that the seed producers 
who have been supplied the seed through NSC will have 
to part with 33 per cent of the produce in favour of the 
Corporation. This means a substantial slice of the pro- 
duce will be lost to the department, especially when the de- 
partment is facing acute shortage of certified seed. The 
Corporation should not operate directly with the seed 
growers, thus interfering with the programme chalked out 
by the department. 

Information from the various districts regarding village- 
wise and cropwise position was sent on different dates 
throughout August and September, 1966. 

VARIOUS DIFFICULTIES 

Observing on the selection of the seed areas, the Addition- 
al Director wrote as follows in August 1966: *Tt is seen fromi 
the villagcwise and blockwise information that the area 
under hybrid seed production has been scattered over a very 
large number of villages/’ It was again pointed out how it 
would be difficult for the personnel of the deparlment and 
the National Seeds Corporation to visit the plots for inspec- 
tion, since harvesting would be at about the same time in all 
the places. It was decided that in future the seed production 
programme should be located in as few villages as possible 
and should be in compact blocks. This was another instance 
of failure of communication. 
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By the beginniBg of September, pressure started for the 
iBspection of the hybrid seed crop. The Agricultural De- 
'■■'Velopmeot Officer, Ztlla Parishad^ Sangli, for example wrote 
to the NSC officer that jowar and bajra crops had already 
-come up to the boot stage. He, therefore, requested them 
To chalk, out a programme for^ inspection immediately. 

Meanwhile, a circular letter of September 19, 1966, of Shri 
Anand Sawant, Officer-on-Special Duty (Hybrid Seed Pro-* 
duction and Research) sent to all the Zilla Parishads^ threw 
“■'Some light on the manner in which this programme was 
•"'Carried out during the year 1966. *Tn the recent statewise 
tour, it was repeatedly found that some of the jowar parent 
seed that we received was of inferior quality which has con-* 
siderably affected the nicking. The seed had various defects. 
It was small, shrivelled, mouldy, broken, insect-infested, im- 
properly processed and having no marks as to its germina- 
tion percentage. Under these circumstances, the seed should 
be checked and rechecked before it is planted in order to 
avoid disappointment and failure of crops.” 

*This kharif season, we have planted smaller acreage than 
the acreage for which Jowar parent seed was distributed. 
This has resulted in left-over seed at various Zilla centres and 
other sub-charges. It was found in some of these centres 
That the seed was improperly stored and the seed was getting 
mouldy or infested with grain weevil. This is a serious 
matter and immediate steps should be taken to inspect the 
seed, clean it and store it under proper conditions until next 
■planting”, 

“On August 3, 1 bad sent a letter requesting Agricultural 
Development Officers of Zilla Parishads and Estate Managers, 
Maharashtra State Farming Corporation, to furnish inform- 
. ation on the acreage planted under seed production of the 
three hybrid crops and the parent seed left after planting. 
This information was due on August 20, 1966. Some did 
return the forms with information but others have failed.” 
He, therefore, requested them to send the information before 
September 30, A copy of the letter was marked to the 
'Plantation Manager, Maharashtra State Farming Corporation, 
‘Poona, to see that the seed was "stored properly. There was, 
‘however, no instruction as to what proper storing meant. 
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REVIEW OF PROGRAMME FOR KHARIF 1966 

A note reviewing tbe programme for kharif 1966 details 
various points. Bulk of tbe jowar' foundation seed, i.e., about 
30^000 kg. was received from USA in June 1966. It was-' 
contemplated previously that tbe foundation seed sown in 
early kharif would provide certified seed for use in rabi season 
1966. Since, however, the sowings were delayed on account 
of delayed moBSOon in the whole of Maharashtra by about;. 
a month, it was expected that certified seed would not be -' 
available till the beginning of December 1966, though small 
quantities might be available from the first week of October - ■ 
onwards. As regards processing plants, the note said that 
out of 8 plants, 4 had been set up and were in operation at 
Nasik, Kolhapur, Parbhani and Akola, while the remaining 
four were being set up at Manjri, Satara, Buldhana and 
Nanded. The Cooperative Sugar Factory, Sangli, had already 
its own processing plant. Besides this, Government had 
sanctioned 9 more processing plants to be set up at Nagpur, 
Wardha, Yeotmal, Amravati, Jalana, Dhulia, Bbir, Osroana- 
bad and Sholapur. The Maharashtra State Farming Cor- 
poration was setting up a processing plant at Gangapur be- 
sides the two already set up at Walchandnagar and Chang- 
devnagar. Three processing plants were set up by private' 
growers at Jalna, Phaltan and Shrirampor, 

SEED PRODUCTION PROGRAMME : RABI 1966 

A letter from Dr. Vaidya, Additional Director of Agricul- 
ture, to Dr. Shaikh, of July 27, 1966, gives the position re- 
garding the achievements in Man/ season 1966 and the pro- ’ 
gramme for rabi 1966: 

As agaimt the target of 28,000 acres jowar, 6,000 acres 
bajra and 8,000 acres maize for the hybrid seed production 
programme during the kharif season of 1966, the seed re-- 
ceived from all the sources including the imported seed was 
suflScient to cover 21,990 acres under jowar, 2,826 acres 
under bajra and 6,105 acres under hybrid maize. It is 
expected that ratoon of summer planted jowar crop will be 
approximately 300 acres out of 800 acres of successful 
jowar crop of summer 1966 . Thus there would be a short 
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fall of an area of 5,710 acres under jowar, 3,174 acres un-» 
der bajra and 1,895 acres under maize. 

The targets fixed for hybrid seed production in rabi 1966 
are given below: 

Jowar 17,000 acres (11,850 State+5, 150 Maharashtra 

State Farming 
Corporation) 

Bajra 750 acres 
Maize 6,750 acres 

In addition to the above, it would be necessary to cover 
additional acreage to wipe out the shortfall in Marr/ season. 
Thus the total area to be sown in rabi season 1966, would 
be 22,710 acres jowar, 3,924 acres bajra and 8,645 acres 
maize. It is, however, observed that the area under maize 
crop in Maharashtra State is hardly 1 lakh acres more. 
The cultivators are also finding it difficult to sell the pro- 
duce from the commercial crop as maize is not consumed 
as staple food in any part of the state. Hence the target 
under hybrid maize seed production can be conveniently re- 
duced to 4,000 acres in rabi 1966. In case of jowar, it is 
expected that the seed growers will take a ratoon crop in 
rabi 1966 over at least 10,000 acres out of 21,990 acres 
under jowar in kharif 1966. It is not yet certain whether 
a successful ratoon crop of bajra can be taken. It will, 
however, be tried in raW 1966 over a small area. Thus 
the total area required to be put under hybrid seed pro- 
duction and the foundation seed requirements for this area 
would be as given in Table II. 


Table 11 


Crop 

Acres 

Female parent 

Male parent 

Jowar 

12,760 

37,280 kg. 

■■.25.520 kg.. 

Bajra 

3,924 

3.924 kg. 

1,962 kg. 

Maize 

5,000 

75,000 TVK 

25.000 TVSC 


From the position of the availability of foundation seed of 
jowar with NSC, it may be assumed that CK 60-A seed. 
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i.e, female parent of jowar hybrid, would have to be im- 
ported from the USA. As regards male parent of jowar, 
sufiBcient quantities would be locally available and pro- 
cured, About 750 kg. of male parent of bajra hybrid is 
also available with the department. 

It would, therefore, be necessary to import about 40 tonnes 
of CK 60 A seed from USA for use in the slate during 
rabi 1966 and to make arrangements for supply of seeds of 
other crops from NSC. Please write to NSC to arrange 
for the import of 40 tonnes of seed of female parent of 
jowar and also to make arrangements for supply of 4,000 
kg. of female parent and 1,250 kg. of male parent of bajra 
hybrid and 75,000 TVK female parent and 25,000 TVK 
male parent of Deccan double hybrid maize. It is essen- 
tial that this seed is in our hands by the September 15, 
1966 at the latest. If NSC places orders immediately, the 
seed from USA can be had in time even by cargo incur- 
ing less expenditure on freight. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Shri Veeraraghavan 
and Dr. Y. R. Mehta for information and taking advance 
action. You are, however, requested to confirm these 
requirements with NSC and request them for immediate 
action. 

NSC was informed of the requirements of the quantity of 
-foundation seed, though it was not definite how much they 
would be able to supply. 

DISCUSSION WITH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

The programme was further discussed at a meeting with the 
officers of Government of India held at Bombay on Sep- 
tember 1, 1966 which was attended by Shri I. J. Naidu, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Shri Hit 
Prakash, Agricultural Commissioner (Seeds) and Shri Y. R. 
Mehta, General Manager of the Corporation and Dr. Vaidya, 
Additional Director of Agriculture. A note recording pro- 
ceedings of the meeting includes the following observations 
regarding the programme for the raW season 1966: 

As regards hybrid seed multiplication in rabi 1966 our 
programme has been drastically cut down under jowar. We 
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wasted foosdatioB seed for 22,760 acres of which 10,000'* 
acres will be under ratoon and the seed for remaining area... 
of 12,760 acres is to be supplied by NSC. Shri Hit Prakash 
' said that he is unable to supply any seed in rabi season , 
because ’ parent seed multiplication programine at Wal«- 
chandnagar in kharif season has been Inordinately delayed. 
The Maharashtra State Farming Corporation should have* 
sown 700 acres under parent seed of hybrid jowar by now, 
while hardly 70 acres liave been sown. This has caused a., 
lot of concern both to Government of India and to the 
Department, as it would bring down the supply of found- 
ation seed for rabi season and subsequently targets under 
commercial hybrid jowar in 1967-68 would be re- 

duced. Shri Naidu desired that Secretary, Agriculture and 
Cooperation Department should take up this matter urgently 
with Maharashtra State Farming Corporation so that 
the area is sown immediately, so that some seed might 
be available for sowing in late rabi season for certified 
seed multiplication. If that is not done, we will 
have to be content with whatever seed multiplication we 
have undertaken in kharif and the ratoon crop of the same 
in rabi 1966. As regards bajra, he has agreed to the target 
of 3,924 acres under foundation seed and to supply the 
required quantity of seed. This would be available by the 
middle of December 1966. Even though that is late, we 
have to sow it as we have no other source of bajra found- 
ation seed. As regards maize, we wanted foundation seed 
for 4,000 acres. Shri Naidu expressed that we would have 
raised suflScient certified seed to cover 6 lakh acres in kharif 
season and in view of less demand for hybrid maize seed 
we should not multiply any certified seed m rabi 1966. He 
has, therefore, advised us to drop certified seed production 
maize altogether in season. As regards seed* 
and fertilizer lequircments for mW seed multiplication pro- 

in our note have been.;: 

accepted. 

...... FIELD -INSPECHONS^ . . 

During bis tour of some districts in September 1966, the 
Additional Director of Agriculture inspected hybrid seed pro- 
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ductioD plots of jowar, bajra and maize. During this tour,, 
the district oflBcers, seed producers and Superintending Agri- 
cultural Officers placed before him many difficulties regarding 
isolation distance found in seed multiplication plots, roguing: 
of bajra seed multiplication plots and arrangements for pro- 
cessing of hybrid seed which was expected to be ready in a 
fortnight. These difficulties were discussed at a meeting on 
October 5, 1966. 

The seed production assistants of NSC were required ta 
visit the fields for inspection of crops and remain present at 
the time of harvesting, thrashing and then at the processing 
plants. As there were only 3 seed production assistants in a 
district, it was felt that it might not be possible for them to 
look to all these operations simultaneously. The following 
arrangements were therefore agreed to. As soon as the crop 
was ready for harvesting, the grower should harvest the male 
parent lines. After harvesting, the seed production assistant 
should be requested to inspect the crops. After his inspec- 
tion, the remaining female lines could be harvested by the 
growers in the presence of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department, if the seed production assistant could not b& 
present. 

Whenever the area under seed crop was small, the harves- 
ted catheads from female parent lines should be transported! 
to the seed processing plant for thrashing and other process- 
ing operations. Where the seed production area was in blocks 
of 50 or 200 acres, the harvested earhead or cobs should be 
dried in the sun and then thrashed in the village Itself. But 
proper precautions should be taken and the whole process- 
should be carried out in the presence of the seed production 
assistants. After the thrashing was over, the seed grains 
should be filled in gunny bags, marked and sealed in the 
presence of the seed production assistants or the Hybrid Seed 
Production Officers of the district concerned. This should 
then be transported to the processing plants for further opera- 
tions of cleaning, treating, etc. 

At the processing plants, cleaning should be done in the 
presence of the officers of the Agricultural Department. How- 
ever, further operations in processing such as treating, bag- 
ging, certification would invariably be done in the presence of 
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the seed production assistant of NSC. The earfaeads or cobs 
of the crops brought to the processing plants from the villages 
would be thrashed at the processing plants after the same had 
been inspected by the seed production assistants of NSC and 
then processed. 

The other difficulty was about roguing of bajra seed crops. 
The seed production assistants of NSC insisted on the rogu- 
ing of all types of plants except those having grey colour 
earheads. It was feh that colour of the anthers or of the awns 
did not make any difference and such plants should not be 
rogued. The variation in colour of anthers or awns should 
not be taken into consideration. Shri Rana of the Corpora- 
tion who was present at the meeting agreed on this point but 
said that he would discuss this in Delhi and let the Depart- 
ment have the views of experts in Delhi. 

On the question of isolation distance in bajra, it was felt 
that it was very difficult to maintain isolation distance of 400 
meters and 200 meters should be all right. It was decided 
that while a decision on the point would be taken by the 
Expert Committee at Delhi, so far as the standing crop was 
concerned, 200 metres would be taken as isolation distance. 

REVIEW OF WORK DONE AND PLANS FOR 1967-68 

The review of the progress made in the production pro- 
gramme 1966-67 and the programme for 1967-68 were discus- 
sed at a meeting of the Maharashtra State High Level 
Agricultural Production Committee at the Chief Minister’s 
residence. The Committee noted with satisfaction the progress 
and particularly the fact that over 70 per cent of the total 
hybrid seed in the country had been produced in Maharashtra 
in j 966-67. It was decided to go ahead with the full program- 
me for the next year. It was also decided to take advance 
action for the year 1968-69 to produce hybrid seed of jowar, 
bajra and maize as well as IRR 8 paddy over an area of 
60,000 acres so that a total acreage of 70 lakh could be 
covered under high-yielding hybrid varieties of food crops 
in the State. 

It has not been easy to piece together the picture of the 
process of planning and implementation of the hybrid seed 
production programme from its inception tilt 1966. Though 
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the office of the Director of Agriculture provides a window 
to the activities of planning taking place in the state govern- 
ment, Union Government and NSC, the Superinten- 
'ding Agricultural Officers, Zilla Parishads and District 
•Agricultural Officers have played a considerable part in the 
implementation of the programme. So for a fuller understand'- 
Ing of the entire process, it is necessary to shift the scene of 
observation to these other offices also. Nevertheless, even the 
■study of the proceedings in the office of the Director of Agri- 
■culture has revealed the immense complexity and intricacy of 
planning which proceeds from the level of Union Govern- 
ment down to the farms of individual cultivators. It is often 
stated that the implementation of agricultural programmes, 
as perhaps of others, requires a single line of command and 
obedience. That this is an over-simplification, can be seen 
from the fact that any such programme involves operations 
of multiplicity of agencies which are not always amenable to 
the application of the principle of unity of command. 

To yoke together the activities of all these with their 
numerous units in a single programme is a very challenging 
task of organisation. There are many problems, for example, 
communication gaps, technical lacks, conflicts, overlaps, lack 
of coordination, lack of timely action, differences of views, 
etc. The bottlenecks indicated and the points of delay identi- 
fied here ought to lead to progressive improvement in the 
process of planning and plan implementation. 
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Appendix 

I. NOTE ON HYBRID MAJZE, 
JOWAR AND BAJRA 


It is a well-known fact that yields of some cross-fertilised 
crops have been increased by taking advantage of heterosis 
obtainable by crossing two or more pure lines. This principle- 
was also utilised in producing hybrid maize, jowar and bajra. 
In the case of hybrid maize, two pure lines were crossed and 
hybrids obtained. Since the male and female flowers arc 
situated at two different locations on the same plant in maize^ 
hybridisation is done by planting 4 lines of the female parent 
which is detasseled before an thesis (flowering) alternated by 
one or two lines of the male parent. In the case of jowar and 
bajra, the male and the female parts are situated in the same 
spikelet; hence production of hybrid seed is difficult in these 
crops. The usual method of emasculation and pollination will 
not be practicable for producing hybrid seed on a large scale. 
To overcome this difficulty, efforts were made to produce 
male sterile lines in these crops since 1929, and in USA they 
could establish male sterile lines by 1954 and the production 
of hybrid sorghum (jowar) started in that country since then. 
Male sterile lines were developed in bajra also. Once the male 
sterile lines are developed, it is not difficult to produce hybrid 
seed. Hybrid seed in jowar and bajra can be produced by 
planting alternately four lines of male of sterile variety and 
two lines of a good fertility restoring variety. The seed is set 
on the male sterile lines through wind pollination. This would 
be the hybrid seed to be sown by the cultivator to raise a 
high-yielding hybrid variety. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi,, 
in collaboration with the Rockefeller Foundation has so far 
developed four maize hybrids named Ganga 1, Ganga 101, 
Ranjit and Deccan, Of these, the Deccan double hybrid has 
been found to be suitable for the maize-growing areas of the 
state as was found after conducting trials thereof at some 
research stations in the state and at the college farms. This 
hybrid fives about 35 to 60 per cent more yield than the local 
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'varieties. In 1964-65, the area under hybrid maize seed pro- 
duction was 30 acres in the state at three locations, namely, 
the Gramsevak Training Centre at Manjri (17 acres), the 
Taluka Seed Farm at Mohol (6 acres) and the Taluka seed 
Farm at Sholapur (7 acres). 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research with the col- 
laboration of Rockefeller Foundation has also developed 
jo war and bajra hybrids. The jowar hybrid was developed 
by utilising kharif~60, a male sterile line (American male 
sterile line) and pollinating with some of the yellow endo- 
sperm varieties. The bajra hybrids were developed by cross- 
ing CMS Tift 23 A and 1 8A male sterile lines (of African 
origin) with some fertility restorers like BJL 3-B, CMS 63, 
■etc. 

Work on transference of male sterility in Indian varieties 
was undertaken in 1958 at Parbhani and Nagpur in this state 
and, by the end of 1962, four maintainers’ strains together 
with four male sterile lines were developed at Nagpur. The 
use of these lines is made in the production of hybrid jowar. 
In America, the work of production of hybrid jowar is going 
■on since 1946 and they have developed jowar hybrids for 
grain, fodder, etc. However, since jowar is not used for 
human consumption, the quality aspect of grain is of no con- 
sequence there, high yield being the sole consideration. In 
India, jowar is a staple food of majority of the people in 
■some of the states, especially Maharashtra. To overcome 
'this difficulty, concerted efforts were made in this state to 
transfer the male sterility character of American varieties 
into Indian varieties and, as mentioned above, we have partly 
succeeded in doing so despite our limited resources of staff, 
land, etc. 

During the last two years (1963-64 and 1964-65) 15 jowar 
hybrids developed by the Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, New Delhi, were tried at Dhulia, Akola, Jalgaon, 
Digraj, Parbhani and Golegaon and it was observed that these 
•hybrids yielded 23 to 220 per cent more grain over the res-* 
pective check of standard state varieties. Of the hybrids 
tried, M.S.xIS. 84, M.S. x I.S. 2930, M.S.Xl.S. 2931, M.S. 
XI.S, 2933, M.S.XI.S. 2938, M.S.Xl.S. 2945, M.S.Xl.S. 
:2953, M.S.Xl.S. 3798 and M.S.Xl.S. 1122 have in general 
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beea found to be the best in grain yield and can be said to- 
be adaptive enough. These hybrids mature within 90 to 100-^ 
days^ while the local checks, mature within 100 to 150 dayst.. 
The above hybrids respond very well to high doses of fertb 
lisation. The fertilisers applied were 60 to 100 lbs N and 40 
to 60 lbs PgOs per acre depending on the location of the triaL 

The bajra hybrids developed by the Indian Councilor 
Agricultural Research were tried at Niphad and Vaijapur in 
1964-65. It was observed from these trials that a bajra 
hybrid yielded 20 to 30 per cent more than the check (N. 28- 
15). The hybrids CMS 23 AxCM 63, CMS 23 AxBIL 3-B 
and CMS 101 AxBIL 3-B have been found to perform well 
in this state. 

Last year {1964-65), trials of the Nagpur hybrid, /.e., M.S. 
22-5-16xNj. 164 were taken at three places, vfz., Dhulia^ 
Somnathpur and Nagpur, It was observed that this hybrid 
yielded 29 to 272 per cent more than the standard respective 
checks at these places. This year, it has been decided that 
trials of this hybrid along with promising Rockefeller hybrids 
should be taken at some of the research stations. It has also 
been decided at a meeting held in the Directorate of Agricul- 
ture with Rockefeller Foundation Experts that two promising 
hybrids, vfz., CSH 1 and M.S. X LS. 3691 should be tried on 
all the Taluka Seed Farms and Trial-cum-Demonstration 
Farms in the jowar growing districts of the state. 

The Indian Council of Agrieultural Research, New Delhi, 
has recommended the release of CSH i (M.S. Kharif— 60Ax 
LS. 84) and hybrid bajra No. 1 for commercial cultivation 
throughout the jowar and bajra growing areas of the country. 
The states have joined the coordinated sorghum hybrid pro* 
ject sponsored by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
in collaboration with Rockefeller Foundation and they have 
released the above hybrids for general cultivation. 

Jowar hybrid seed production has been taken up by three 
progressive cultivators in this state under the supervision of 
the National Seeds Corporation. The Department has not 
taken up production of Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search jowar hybrids so far, since the recommended jowar 
hybrid has yet to be tried all over the state which is being, 
done in this season. 
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A separate scheme was submitted by the 'Millets Special- 
ist, Maharashtra State, Parbhani, to the Department recently 
for the trial of maize, jowar and bajra hybrids and also for 
the production of hybrid seed thereof. Seed of the Nagpur 
jowar hybrid is being multiplied at the Agricultural College^ 
Nagpur, 

Since a separate scheme as mentioned above has been pre- 
pared and sent to the department for onward transmission to 
government, this project has not been included in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, the allotment for the strengthening of re- 
search therein being too short of the requirements. 

!!. MOTE OM PRODUCTION OF HYBRID 
MAIZE SEED 

It is a welhestablished fact that hybrid seeds give higher 
yields compared to ordinary seeds due to heterosis, otherwise 
known as hybrid vigour. In order to exploit this natural 
phenomenon of hybrid vigour, the work of producing hybrid 
seed by crossing different varieties of maize was first started in 
USA. It was a great success. The hybrid seed gave any- 
thing from 150 per cent to 300 per cent more yield than the 
ordinary maize seed. 

In India too, the work of hybridisation was undertaken 
under the aegis of Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
by importing pure bred strains of maize seed from USA in 
collaboration with the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Briefly, the process of evolution of hybrid seed consists of 
making two single crosses of four pure bred strains of maize 
seed having desirable qualities and further crossing single 
hybrid to produce double hybrid seed as diagramaticallj? 
shown below: 

' Pure strains A x B C X D 

'■ Single hybrid parents ' E ' X F 

(foundation seed) j 

Double hybrid 
'seed 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research has uptil now 
evolved 9 improved varieties of hybrid maize under the 
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■coordinated maize breeding scheme and these varieties are 
now recommended for large scale cultivation in the country 
under the auspices of the National Seeds Corporation. These 
varieties are : 

Name of the variety Brief description 

1. Ganga hybrid Makka 1 An early hybrid recommend- 

ed for Indo-Gangetic Plains. 

2. Ganga hybrid Makka 101 A hybrid of medium matur- 

ity recommended for West- 
ern India, 

3. Ranjit hybrid Makka Recommended for Western 

India. 

4. Deccan hybrid Makka 75 per cent to 140 percent 

more yield. Recommended 
for peninsular India. 

5. Double cross hybrid Recommended for Hima- 

Makka VL-54 layan Hills, foot-hills and 

Indo-Gangetic Plains. 

•6. Ganga safed hybrid Recommended for Eastern 

Makka-2 and Western UP, Bihar, 

Bengal and North and East- 
ern Rajasthan. 

7. Hi-starch hybrid Makka Possesses greater percent- 
age of starch. It has been 
released to meet the demand 
of the starch industry. 

S. Ganga hybrid Makka-3 This hybrid possesses bright 

orange yellow fruit grains 
and has been released for 
Indo-Gangetic Plains. 

9. Himalayan hybrid This hybrid is released to 

Makka- 123 cater to the needs of the 

Himalayan region compris- 
ing different agro-climatic 
areas differentiated by lati- 
tude, altitude and rainfall 
pattern. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research is the sole 
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agency for distribution and handling of inbred lines develop- 
ed under the coordinated hybrid maize breeding scheme. 

The work of production of foundation seed (single hybrid 
seed and pollinator parents) is now being undertaken by the 
National Seeds Corporation, in collaboration with the 
USAID and Rockefeller Foundation. Further work of 
distribution of foundation seed to certified seed growers, its 
planting, inspection of the standing crops, detasseling opera- 
tion, harvesting, drying, processing, clearing, grading and 
finally packing in conveniently sized cloth bags, arid sealing 
and certification is also done under the direct supervision of 
the National Seeds Corporation. □ 



DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR IRRIGATION 
WATER THROUGH TUBEWELLS— A 
TECHNOECONOMIC EVALUATION 
(PAKISTAN) 

GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


In Mona Unit, 138 tubewells were installed as a part of 
SCARP-II in 1965. The discharge of these tubewells varied 
between 2 to 4 cusecs and they were located in three types of 
canal commands, namely, perennial, non-perennial and un- 
commanded. The major part of Mona Unit covering 1,10,000 
acres falls within perennial command. Since SCARP tube- 
wells installed in the perennial command area far exceeded the 
combined total of tubewells in the non-perennial and un- 
commanded area, tubewell MN-51 in the perennial area was 
randomly selected for this study. Data regarding perform- 
ance of the tubewell, annual pumpage and its impact on 
cropping intensity and crop production was collected. These 
parameters are discussed below. 

PERFORMANCE TESTING 

The pump, motor and transformer being used on the tube- 
well (MN-51) are of different makes. During the first two 
years of operation, spare parts were readily available in stores 
but after sometime the stock of spare parts was exhausted 
and their procurement posed a problem as they were not 
locally available and involved foreign exchange for their im- 
port. Due to inconsistency in performance characteristics 
of the ‘Byron Jackson’ pump, as recommended by M/s Tipton 
and Kalmbach Incorporated, Wapda’s consultant for SCARP, 
it was replaced with a locally manufactured KSB pump during 
1970. Since then the tubewell is being successfully operated 
without any major pump problem as is evident from the 
periodical performance tests reported in Table 1. 

There has been some decrease in the discharge of the tube- 
well since the replacement of the Byron Jackson pump with. 
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Table 1 PERFORMANCE TEST DATA— TUBEWELL MN-51 

Designed Discharge — 3.5 cusecs 
{1571 gpm) 


Period 

Q 

Specific 

capacity 

DWL 

SWL 

Djdawn 

Remarks 

Final acceptance 
test. 1603 

106.87 

30.58 

15.58 

15.00 


1966 

1125 

119.00 

29.71 

20.30 

9.41 


1967 

1269 

122.00 

28.99 

18.60 

10.39 


1968 

1010 

109.00 

27.49 

18.25 

9.24 


1969 

H3i 

109.00 

32.46 

22.10 

10.36 

Impeller Adjusted 

1970 

1156 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3/70 

1687 

120.50 

34.00 

20.00 

14.00 

New KSB pump 

5/71 

1595 

104.00 

38.00 

22.70 

15.30 

installed 

5172 

1609 

106.00 

35.40 

20.25 

15.15 


1/73 

1476 

93.00 

35.90 

20.10 

15.80 


1/74 

1483 

94.00 

33.00 

17.25 

15.75 


11/74 

1476 

102.00 

33.31 

18.80 

14.41 


12/75 

1303 

99.00 

29.50 

16.00 

13.50 


2/77 

1313 

101.00 

29.00 

16.00 

13.00 


12/77 

1280 

96.00 

29.70 

16.30 

13.40 


9/78 

1297 

101.00 

26.50 

13.60 

12.90 


9/79 

1288 

105.00 

25.70 

13.50 

12.20 


-- 








the locally manufactured KSB pump which can be taken as 
the normal feature of pumping equipment with lapse of time 
but no significant deterioration of tubewell bore hole due to 
incrustation or corrosion problems is evident from the per- 
formance test results. The overall performance of the tube 
well (MN-51) has been found satisfactory and its efficiency 
is being maintained at an acceptable level. This is of course 
due to timely and proper maintenance action by the project 
staff. 

ANNUAL PUMPAGE AND PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION 
Annual pumpage and percentage utilization of tubewell; 
MN-51 reported in Table 2 shows that the tubewell is giving, 
satisfactory performance since installation in 1965 to date, 
i.e., April 1982. As is evident from the table, annual pump- 
age and percentage utilization was quite high during 1965-66'- 




to 1970-71. Percentage utilization varied between 50 to 86 
per cent during this period as operation was not subjected to 
any restrictions. Restrictions were imposed on the utiliza- 
tion of the tubewells in 1971-72 and maximum utilization was - 
fixed at 60 per cent. Tubewell pumpage was accordingly 
affected and decreased below 50 per cent. It is clear from 
the performance data that the tubewell has given satisfactory 
performance over 17 years and its condition is still good. 


Table 2 ANNUAL PUMPAGE AND PERCENTAGE 
UTILIZATION OF TUBEWELL MN-51 


Year 

Pumpage 

Percentage Remarks 


(Acre feet) 

utilization 

1965-66 

1117.50 

63.23 

1966-67 

1215.62 

51.69 

1967-68 

1328.64 

49.99 No restriction on utilizatioB 

1968-69 

168647 

78.50 upto 1970-71 

1969-70 

1160.32 

86 16 

1970-71 

1445.63 

70.36 

1971-72 

1278.30 

55.16 

1972-73 

739.28 

28.36 Utilization fixed at 60 per cent 

1973-74 

873.95 

33.77 (Max.) 

1974-75 

1244.37 

54.38 

1975-76 

849.99 

35.98 

1976-77 

1012.90 

43.22 

1977-78 

903.01 

41.23 

1978-79 

1052.14 

46.21 

1979-80 

1084.61 

44.85 

1980-81 

1100.57 

45.97 

1981-82 

945.88 

43.70 


Authorized canal discharge for the tubewell {MN-51) com- 
mand area was 2,62 cusecs. Annual water supply from the 
canal has been estimated as 19,955 acre feet. This canal 
supply has remained available without any change since 1965. 
In addition, supplemental water provided by MN-51 tube- 
well varied between 739 to 1,445 acre feet annually. Sup- 
plemental tubewell irrigation supplies have contributed sub- 
stantially towards improvement in cropping pattern and in- 
tensity and to higher value of production. 
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CROPPING INTENSITY 

Cropping pattern and intensity representing pre-project 
conditions and the changes at 5 years interval are reported in 
Table 3. The table shows that the cropping intensity increa- 
sed from 129 per cent in 1965-66 to 146 per cent in 1966-67 
as a result of additional supply made available from tube- 
well pumpage. This improvement of about 17 per cent in 
cropping intensity can be attributed solely to additional sup- 
plies from tubewell. In 1971-72, a further improvement of 
about 3 per cent was recorded .in cropping intensity. The 
increase in cropping intensity from 1976-77 onward was 


Table 3 YEARWISE CROPPED AREA AND CROPPING 
INTENSITY— TUBEWELL MN-51 (PERENNIAt AREA) 

{C.A.-372.72 Hectares) 


Crops 

1965^66 

1966-67 

i97i-72 

1976-77 

1981-82 

KHARIF 

Sugarcane 

25.50 

29.95 

36.42 

22.26 

28.33 

Cotton 

82.56 

57.47 

48.56 

48.16 

12.14 

Rice 

9.71 

3.24 

4.05 

12.95 

8 09 

Maize 

6.88 


— 

— 


Fodder 

80.13 

105.22 

106.84 

71.63 

16.59 

Garden/ Vegetables 71.23 

98.75 

67.58 

118.17 

214,19 

Mehdi 

— 


— 

5.66 



Misc. 

— 


12.14 

4.86 

4.86 

Sub-total 

276.01 

294.63 

275.60 

283.69 

284.20 

RABI 

Wheat 

112.50 

80.94 

137.60 

132.74 

156 62 

Barley/oats 

— 

24.28 

— 

— 


Oilseeds 

0.40 

— 

4 05 

3.64 

1.62 

Pulses 

2.02 

2.43 

3.64 

2.43 


Fodder 

57.06 

48.97 

46.94 

60.70 

33,59 

Garden/Vegetables 34.00 

91.06 

87.41 

103 20 

127.88 

Miic„ 

— . 

— 

— 

— 


Sub-total 

205.98 

247.68 

279.64 

302.71 

319.71 

Grand Total ' 

48L99 

542.31 

555.24 

586.4 

603 91 

Annual cropping 

intensity 

129.32 

145.50 

148.96 

157.33 

16202 
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mainly due to watercourse improvement which was done by 
utilizing earthen improvement technology in 1976. Improve- 
ments from 1976 onwards are therefore mainly due to better 
-conveyance and efficient use of water. The annual cropping 
intensity increased from pre-project figure of 129 per cent to 
162 per cent in 1981-82. 

Major changes in cropping pattern have been observed in 
case of cotton, fodder, wheat and garden vegetables. The 
area under cotton has been drastically reduced while there has 
been enormous increase under garden/vegetables. The area 
under fodder increased initially but has been considerably 
reduced by the latest year, i.e., 1981-82. 

GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

The gross value of production of crops for the pre-project 
conditions are given for the year 1965-66 when only canal 
supply was available. The year 1966-67 shows the changes 
immediately after installation of the tubewell. By talcing 
1965-66 as the base year for the price index, gross value of 
•crops has been estimated at five year intervals upto 1981-82. 
As reported in Table 4, the gross value of production of 
crops increased from Rs. 2,59,000 to Rs. 4,70,000 as a result 
of supplemental water supply from the tubewell. Due to better 
utilization of water, the gross value of production of crops 
■continued to show an increasing trend and the maximum 
value of Rs. 7,18,000 has been recorded for the year 1981-82. 

Although the increase in gross Value in the later years is 
due to the combined effect of better yielding varieties and the 
adoption of improved agronomic practices, however, supple- 
mental irrigation supply was certainly a key factor in the 
introduction of better production technology. The advan- 
tages of a supplemental delivery system of irrigation water 
through tubewells are apparent in terms of a dramatic increase 
in the gross value of production of crops as welt as in opti- 
mizing the level of the water table. The objectives of the deli- 
very system for irrigation water through tubewells have thus 
been fulfilled to a level much beyond our expectations at the 
project formulation stage. 
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Table 4 YEARWISE GROSS VALUE OF MAJOR CROPS 
TUBEWELL MN-51 (PERENNIAL AREA) 


Crops 

1965-66 

1966-67 

I97M2 

1976-77 

I9SM2 

KHARIF 

Sugarcane 

32010.66 

94093.11 

88343.81 

43473.78 

6917L66 

Cotton 

16451.73 

23663.27 

20205.33 

11793.42 

4650.23 

Rice 

5695.50 

2222.05 

3095.42 

10290.98 

8417.16 

Maize 

3835.27 

•— 

— 

— 


■Fodder 

29487.84 

51999.72 

68640.43 

53099.32 

12298.17 

Misc. 


— * 

— 



RABI 

“Wheat 

57236.40 

67475.63 

152777.28 

111119.23 

171342.28 

Barley/oats 

— 

10919.25 

•— 



Oilseeds 

93,90 

— 

1140.86 

1110.81 

456.35 

Pulses 

374.36 

495.37 

809.50 

540.40 


Fodder 

39371,40 

36301.46 

40596.06 

59995.88 

41500.45 

Garden/ 

Vegetables 

74240,00 

183101.10 

174700.00 

284659.20 

405935.88 

Misc. 


““ 

9600 00 

9098.22 

4503.40 

Total 

258797.06 

470270.98 

559908.69 

585181.24 

718275.58 


Note : Base year for price index: 1965-66. 



DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR FERTILIZER 
(REPUBLIC OF KOREA) 

SI JUNG YOO 


Korea has been traditionally an agricultural country and 
accordingly, fertilizer has been regarded by Korean farmers 
as one of the most important farm inputs. Furthermore, 
since the ratio of fertilizer expense to total agricultural pro- 
duction costs have been high, the government policies relative 
to fertilizer have been a matter of great concern for farmers. 
Accordingly, the fertilizer policy has been formulated and? 
implemented on the principle that the use of fertilizer by 
farmers should be encouraged by easing the farmers’ financial 
burden for purchasing fertilizer along with promoting its 
balanced application. 

HISTORICAL CHANGES IN THE DELIVERY SYSTEM 
FOR FERTILI7ERS 

A. Change of Handling Agencies 
August 1945 to June 19, 1956 

During this period, the government or former agricultural 
cooperatives took over fertilizer supply business and supplied 
fertilizer imported with aid funds, but under the free economy 
system, fertilizer supply by the government faced consider- 
able difficulties. 

June 20, 1956 to December 11, 1961 
Consequently, during this period, a multiple fertilizer supply 
system got instituted, l.e.. Agricultural Bank, former agricul- 
tural cooperatives and private enterprises supplied fertilizer 
to farmers. The private enterprises, however, imported the 
best selling nitrogen fertilizer particularly ammonium sulphate 
and took a high profit by price manipulations. As a result, 
there were many problems hampering balanced application 
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of fertilizer, stabilization of fertilizer price and the timely 
supply of fertilizer. 

December 12^ 1961 to November 1983 

And so, since December 12, 1961, agricultural cooperatives, 
have been designated as an exclusive agency for fertilizer dis- 
tribution. 

B. Change of Fertilizer Supply System 

Since agricultural cooperatives were designated as an ex- 
clusive agency for fertilizer distribution, fertilizer supply 
system underwent some changes. 

Allocation by Crop Scheme {January /, 1962 to 

September 30, 1970) 

Under this scheme, fertilizer was sold to farmers through 
allocating fertilizer by primary cooperatives (very small size). 

But under the scheme, there arose many cases of misap- 
propriation of fertilizer sale proceeds by village leaders. Also,, 
farmers were rather reluctant to repay debt due to the joint 
liability. 

Free Selling by the Balanced Ratio of N P.K. Scheme 

{October 1, 1970 to July 31, 1973) 

Under this scheme, farmers were allowed to purchase as 
much fertilizer as they wanted and they bought it in accord- 
ance with the criteria in which the ratio of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash was 5 to 3 to 2. The debtor was the 
individual farmer. 

Due to the shortage of fertilizer supply resulting from the 
oil shock in 1973, the free selling scheme was considered 
difficult for continuation. 

Allocation by End-User Scheme {August f 1973 to 

December 18, 1975) 

Under this scheme, fertilizer requirement was established 
on the basis of the area of farm to be cultivated by province 
as well as crop and also on the basis of optimum fert^^ 
quantity to be applied per unit of land. Fertilizer was soM 
only to end-users by farming period. 
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However^ there arose several problems under this system. 
It was very difficult to estimate the area of land of individual 
farmers to be applied with fertilizer and a lot of paper work 
had to be done by primary cooperatives. Furthermore, 
farmers were forced to raise a . large sum of money at a time 
•since fertilizer was sold only thrice in a year. 

Tie4n Selling Scheme {December 19^ 1975 to January 

31, 1980) 

Under this scheme, farmers were free to choose any one 
among three sets of packages composed of fixed amount of 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash fertilizer. This tie-in selling 
scheme was aimed at attaining the balanced application of 
fertilizer. 

Accordingly, farmers could purchase fertilizer as they 
wanted without any limitation of timing or quantity provided 
that they chose one of these three sets. 

Full Selling Scheme {February 1, 1980 to November 

1983) 

Under this scheme, farmers could purchase fertilizer as they 
wanted without any limitation on the quantity and type of 
fertilizer or of timing. Due to self-sufficiency in fertilizer and 
the high standard of agricultural technology of farmers, this 
fertilizer supply system has been implemented since 1980. 

THE DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR FERTILIZER 
A. Organization 

The organization for delivery of fertilizer in Korea is 
divided into two parts. The first part is the National Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Federation (NACF) and the agricultural 
cooperatives. The second part is private shops. But the 

m riceting share of NAGF stands at about 95 per cent. Look- 
ving at. Chart on next page. 

1 . NACF is distributor and wholesaler, primary cooper- 
atives are retailers. And provincial and county bran- 
relay-roles between NACF and 

primary cooperatives. 
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Chart FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION CHANNEL IN KOREA 



I'X'luSi.-'gs fert,iJLi?er affairs. 


2. Korean Express Company transports fertilizer from 
ex- factory to warehouses in rural areas. 

B. Function 

MAF 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (MAF) establish- 
es annual' fertilizer requirements by crop and nutrient on the 
basiS' of reports of planted area by crops submitted by ad- 
mmistrative oiBces at^ thexe-spective levels. City and'provin- 
cial governments" are given instructions in relation to the 
established fertilizer requirements by city and province, by 
crop and nutrient,, from 'MAF. 

Also NACF is given instructions' from the government on 
the purchasing of fertilizer from fertilizer plants. 
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NACF 

On the basis of fertilizer requirements established by MAF, 
NACF concludes contracts with fertilizer plants and informs 
the fertilizer plants of allocated fertilizer by city and province 
and gives instructions on the fertilizer transportation 
schedule to the Korean Express Company. 

Meanwhile* each provincial branch of NACF allocates 
fertilizer by warehouse in rural areas on the basis of provin- 
cial allocation by NACF and informs Korean Express Com- 
pany of the transportation schedule. 

Primary Cooperatives 

Primary cooperatives sell fertilizer to farmers as they want 
without any limitations of quantity, type of fertilizer or tim- 
ing. Also, primary cooperatives perform guidance work re- 
lative to application of fertilizer in close cooperation with 
local administrative offices and rural guidance offices. 

In recent years, in an effort to provide further convenience 
to farmers, primary cooperatives have been operating mobile 
fertilizer stores at village level during busy farming season 
and selling fertilizer on an year-round basis. Furthermore, 
agricultural cooperatives at respective levels run fertilizer 
demand-supply control centers for timely supply of fertilizer 
and inform administrative offices of the fertilizer demand and 
supply situation. 

C. Fertilizer Pricing System 

1. MAP decides all costs on fertilizer, for example, MAF 
decides purchasing price from factories, selling price to farm- 
ers and all marketing costs for the delivery of fertilizer. 

2. Price Policy 

(a) Uniform-delivered Pricing : Since 1962, NACF has 
supplied fertilizer inciuding lime and silicate fertilizer to 
farmers throughout the country at a uniform retail price sub- 
ject to MAF approval. This uniform price policy is aimed at 
equalizing the transportation cost burden in favour of the 
farmers located in remote areas. This policy has contributed 
greatly to speedy and easy pricing of fertilizer at the retail 
level and to favouring more fertilizer consumption in remote 
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.•areas. Another reason for this policy was that the fertilizer 
prices paid by the government were different among the 
manufacturers even for the same type of fertilizer. 

(b) Differential Pricing : The government has maintained 
the fertilizer price policy since the early 1960's under the 
•guiding principle that the balanced application of fertilizer 
should be promoted along with increase in total fertilizer 
■ consumption. Since many farmers prefer nitrogen to phos- 
phate and potash fertilizer accordingly, the government has 
kept the price of phosphate, MOP and compound fertilizer 
at a relatively low price compared to the nitrogen. 

(c) Dual Pricing Policy : The dual price policy is one of 
the indirect subsidy policies and means that the government 
supplies the fertilizer to farmers at a lower price level than its 
purchasing price including marketing costs. The difference 
between the selling price and the purchasing price is compen- 
sated for by the government budget. 

This dual price policy has contributed to a higher con- 
sumption of fertilizer, to improvement in the application of 
fertilizer by type and to easing farmers’ financial burden on 
purchasing fertilizer. 

CHARACTER OF THE DELIVERY SYSTEM 
FOR FERTILIZER 


.Marketing Share 

NACF and its agricultural cooperatives handle the majo- 
rity of marketing. The marketing share of NACF stands at 
about 95 per cent. 

'■Uniform Delivered Price 

Every farmer buys fertilizer at the same price everywhere 
Throughout the year. 

Transportation 

About 86 per cent of the total quantity of fertilizer is trans- 
ported by train. 

The fertilizer factories sell fertilizer on condition of ex- 
factory delivery; agricultural primary cooperatives receive 
? fertilizer on condition of warehouse-delivery. 
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Packaging 

Almost all the fertilizer, is packed in 25 kg. bags. 

Credit System 

Every farmer can buy fertilizer on credit. Actually^ how- 
ever, the amount of fertilizer sold on credit is less than 25" 
per cent of the total amount sold. 

Operating Fund ' 

The entire operating fund of the fertilizer business control- 
led by government comes from the government fertilizer 
account. 

MERITS AND WEAK POINTS OF THE DELIVERY SYSTEM 

A. Merits 

1. The profit in marketing is comparatively small com- 
pared to foreign countries. 

2. Farmers can buy at a lower price than the real price 
including marketing costs. 

3. Farmers can buy freely on credit. 

4. Transportation cost is comparatively lower. 

5. Farmers can buy freely Avithout any limitations, 
for example, of quantity, fertilizer type or time of 
purchase. 

B. Weak Points 

1. Service to farmers is relatively not as good as that 
provided by private merchants. 

2. The burden of interest on the government fertilizer 
account is high owing to over-stock. 

FERTILIZER DELIVERY SYSTEM- DIRECTIONS FOR ' 
DEVELOPMENT 

Overstock and Over-production 
The government must buy more than the necessary quanti- 
ties of fertilizer owing to the contracts between the govern- 
ment and the joint- venture fertilizer companies. Therefore, 
government has to make an effort to amend the contracts and 
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to endeavour to increase export quantities of fertilizer. 
Transportation 

Korea has good highway networks and good sea routes. 
But almost all the fertilizer is transported by trains owing to 
expensive truck and boat freights. From now on we will 
need to increase the transportation quantities of fertilizer by 
big trucks and big boats. 

.Electronic Data Processing System (EDPS) of Fertilizer 
Business , 

Because of underdevelopment of EDPS of fertilizer busi- 
ness, we have problems as follows: (1) over-stock, (2) un- 
balanced stock by fertilizer types, and (3) long time required 
to transport fertilizer in certain cases. And so we have to 
develop EDPS for the fertilizer business. 

Big Deficit of the Government Fertilizer Account 

Owing to dual pricing policy, the deficit of the government 
fertilizer account has been increasing year by year. Now- 
adays, the government cannot solve the deficit of the govern- 
mental fertilizer account with its own budget. For example, 
the deficit accumulation of the fertilizer account at the end 
of 1982 stood at US $ 728,000,000. In order to clear up the 
deficit of the fertilizer account, the government plans to raise 
the fertilizer selling price year by year. In i9§8, farmers 
would buy fertilizer at a price higher than the purchasing 
price including marketing costs. 

Also by 1988, government is planning to supply fertilizer 
through the private marketing system, mainly agricultural 
cooperatives, without the intervention of government because 
government does not want to have the burden of big operat- 
ing funds for the fertilizer business. 



DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR AGRICULTURAL. 
CREDIT (JAPAN) 

GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 


The agricultural credit system in Japan (see Chart ly 
may roughly be classified into following three: (1) financing, 
from government funds, such as, the Agriculture, Fores- 
try and Fisheries Finance Corporation; (?) financing from the 
savings of farm households and others, such as, the funds 
operated by the financing organizations affiliated with 
the systems of agricultural cooperatives; and (3) financing: 
from general funds, such as those of the commercial banks. 
The financing by organizations affiliated with the agricul- 
tural cooperatives may further be classified into: (1) loans to 
farm households, etc., from funds on which interest subsidies 
are given by the government or by local public bodies, such 
as those from the ‘Agricultural Modernization Funds* and 
the ‘Natural Disaster Rehabilitation Funds*, and (2) loans 
to farm households, etc., offered by the agricultural coope- 
ratives at their own expense, such as, the financing from the 
funds owned and operated by the agricultural cooperatives 
themselves* 

Of the various types of agricultural financing mentioned 
above, an overall name of ‘institutional financing’ is given to 
cover the following two: (1) financing conducted with the 
government’s own financial funds as the source, and (2) 
among the various types of financing conducted by organiza- 
tions affiliated with the agricultural cooperatives (including, 
the financing from general funds operated by other financing 
organs such as commercial banks), the series of policy- 
oriented financing in which the government or local public 
bodies grant interest subsidies or give debt guarantees. 

h FARM HOUSEHOLD FINANCING 

Farm Households* Savings and Borrowings 

The trends of farm households’ savings and borrowings also* 
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GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 
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reflect those of the farmers’ income and their economic sur- 
plus, There has been a gradual slowing down in the growth 
of their savings and borrowings since the mid-1970s as shown 
in Table 1 . 

Table 1 TRANSITION OF THE BALANCE OF FARM 
HOUSEHOLDS* SAVINGS AND BORROWINGS (PER FARM 
HOUSEHOLD, NATIONWIDE) 


FY 1980 Annua! Rate of Increase (%) 

amount t » 



(Y 1. 000) 

FY 

*63- 

70 

*70- 

75 

*76 

*77 

*78 

*79 

*80 

Savings 

9,655 

18.0 

21.1 

15.2 

13.1 

13.3 

11.2 

11.8 

Savings and 
Deposits (A) 

6,723 

18.9 

23.4 

15.0 

11.9 

13.2 

10.7 

10.7 

Reserve 

2,450 

18.6 

17.7 

17.0 

14 4 

16.9 

15.6 

14.8 

Securities 

380 

11.6 

11.7 

7.3 

2L4 

1.9 

4.3 

18.8 

Borrowings (B) 

1,629 

20.2 

17.1 

20.1 

11.6 

14.1 

10.0 

14.9 

Borrowings/ 

Savings 

Ratio 

24.2 

17.4 

19.0 

23.4 

23.3 

23.5 

23.3 

24.2 


(B)/(A) 


Source: The Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, ‘‘Farm 
Household Economy Survey*’, 

Note: Each of the ‘Borrowings/Savings’ ratios shown in the Annual 
Rate of Increase column is the ratio (B/A) for each fiscal year. 
The figures given under the columns for FY *65-70 and FY *70- 
75 show the ratios for FY 1965 and FY 1970, respectively. 


Sources of Funds for Farm Households* Savings and ImesD 
ments 

(a) As regards the farm households’ savings and investments 
into fixed assets, and their sources of funds, it is noted 
from the Chart 2, p. 186 that in fiscal 1980 the 
into fixed assets per household totalled 
1 ,060,000 yen and the savings increased by 1 ,020,000 yen. 
The sources of such funds were the farm household 
economy surplus of 870,000 yen, depreciation reserve 
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Chart 2 FARM HOUSEHOLDS’ SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS, 
AND THEIR FINANCIAL SOURCES (FY 1980, 

PER FARM HOUSEHOLD) 


investments^ Savings, etc. 



Financial Sources 

i2J2S thousand yen) 



[2,125 thousand yen) 

Increase la corrent assets 

1 

f 

Liabilities (borrowings) 

Inventory, etc. (Y 22 thousand) 

f 

1 

I 

(Y 150 thousand) 

Ket increase in current 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Depreciation reserve 

assets (savings) 

(Y 1,023 thousand) 

1 

1 

*= 

1 

1 

< 

(Y 771 thousand) 

Investments in fixed capital 

1 

1 

Farm household 

(Y 1,062 thousand) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

economy surplus 
(Y 873 thousand) 

Amount unaccounted for 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Income from sale of 

<Y 18 thousand) 

1 

j 

1 

1. 

fixed assets 
(Y 331 thousand) 

Source: The Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, ‘‘Farm 


Household Economy Survey”. 


and income from sale of fixed assets (mainly the land) 
amounting to 1,100,000 yen and borrowings totalling 
150.000 yen. 

(6) As to the financial institutions in which the farmers have 
their savings deposited or from which they obtain loans, 
the fiscal 1980 statistics show that the financial organs 
affiliated with the agricultural cooperatives accounted 
for 56 per cent in the case of savings and 51 per cent in 
the case of borrowings (see Chart 3, p. 187). 

II. INSTITUTIONAL FINANCING 

Outline of Institutional Financing 

{a) As a result of various measures taken by the government, 
including those to establish new financing systems and 
to expand the existing financing quotas, the amount of 
loans from the institutional funds of the government 
kept on increasing each year (see Chart 4, p. 189) In 
fiscal 1977 and thereafter, the annual amount of such 
loans grew into a scale exceeding the 1 trillion mark. In 
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Chart 3 FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH FARMERS 
MAKE THEIR SAVINGS AND DEPOSITS3(END OF FY 1980) 



a’INANCIAL INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH FARMERS 
OBTAIN LOANS (END OF FY 1980) 


Agriculture 
Modernization 
Funds ajid / 
other 
institutional 
funds / 

Agricultural 
.cooperative- 
affiliated I 
-institutions 

Agricultural 
cooperatives 
Oj/n funds 


I Governmental 
financial funds 



Genera I'^bankinf 
institutjions 


^Source: The Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, '^Farm 
Household Economy Survey**. 



- ^ 




fiscal 1978, however, the yearly growth of loans from 
the institutional funds began slowing down. In fiscal 
1978, the amount hovered almost on the same level as 
that of the preceding year and its growth remained 
minimal both in fiscal 1979 and 1980. 

(b) The outstanding balance of loans from the institutional 
funds exceeded 3 trillion yen in 1975 and this figure 
jumped to 5,780.1 billion yen in fiscal 1980. Of this 
total, the amount from the Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries Finance Corporation’s funds was 3,881.1 billion 
yen (67% of the entire amount of loans from the insti- 
tutional funds) and that from the Agriculture Moderniza- 
tion Fund, 1,329.4 billion yen (23%). 

Thus the loans from the above mentioned two sources 
accounted for 90 per cent of the entire amount of loans 
made from institutional funds. 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries Finance Corporation's 

Funds 

(a) The Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries Finance Cor- 
poration was established in 1953 and has been operating 
ever since with the purpose of “providing the farmers, 
forest operators and fisheries operators, as well as their 
organizations, with financing in long-term and low- 
interest loans to assist them in maintaining and enhanc- 
ing their productivity, such loans being those which the 
Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry 
or the general commercial banks have difficulties in pro- 
viding”. 

{b) While the Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries Finance 
Corporation’s funds may be categorized in various ways, 
they are normally divided into 34 categories (of which 
14 are those related to agriculture) and their conditions 
for loans have been prescribed in accordance with the 
character of each category of funds. 

(c) The amounts of loans which the above mentioned Cor- 
poration decides to provide have rapidly increased along 
with the measures taken to improve and expand the sys- 
tem (see Table 2). The annual increase in the total 
amount loaned out by the Corporation, however, has 
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Chart 4 AMOUNTS OF LOANS MADE FROM 
INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS 



Sowrcc; Finance Division of the Ministry of Agi'icultur®, 
Forestry & Fislieries 


I^ote: Each of the ootstandmg balance of loans shown above is that ■ 
recorded at the end of the fiscal year concerned (March of 
the following year), with the exception of those for the Agri- 
culture Modernization Funds, Natural Disaster Rehabilita* 
tion Funds ' and the Fisheries Modemization Funds, foi 
which figures as at the end of December of the years concern- 
ed were given. 

“Somewhat been slowing down in its growth in reaent 
jears, with the exception ■ of the fiscal years 1980 and 
1981 when Japan snfiered damages from umisnal cold 
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Table 3 THE AMOUNTS ACTUALLY LOANED FROM AGRICULTURE-RELATED FUNDS, BY CATEGORY 
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weather* 

Of the eotire amount of funds that the Corporation de- 
cides to provide in a given year, those directed to agri- 
culture account for about 70 per cent, of which the funds 
for land improvement account for about 50 per cent, 
followed by the funds for acquisition of farmlands and 
unreclaimed lands and then by those for maintenance of 
owner-farmer operations, each accounting for a little 
over 10 per cent (see Table 3). 

Agriculture Modernization Funds 

How the system has been developed and how it functions 

is given below: 

ia) The system of Agriculture Modernization Funds was 
inaugurated in fiscal 1961 with the purpose of making 
full use of the funds available from agricultural cooper- 
atives and their affiliated financial institutions and to 
assist the farmers, etc., in strengthening their capital 
equipment and modernizing their operations (see Chart 
5, p. 193). 

(i) The Agriculture Modernization Funds have their finan- 
cial sources in commercial funds, such as those of the 
agricultural cooperative-affiliated financial institutions 
and commercial banks; about 98 per cent comes from 
such financial institutions as those affiliated with the 
agricultural cooperatives and credit federations of agri- 
cultural cooperatives. And to such financing, interest 
subsidies are normally provided at the annual rate of 
3 per cent in the case of individuals (1 percent for joint- 
use projects). Such interest subsidies are granted by 
prefecturai governments but one-half of them are provid- 
ed by the state (the interest subsidies for the funds from 
the Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and For- 
estry are provided directly by the state). 

(c) Financing from the Agriculture Modernization Funds is 
provided to practically all types of agricultural facilities 
and projects excepting land acquisitions. However, be- 
cause of the nature of the funds which have their source 
in private funds, these Agriculture Modernization Funds, 
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Chart 5 STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
MODERNIZATION FUNDS SYSTEM 



as compared with the funds from the Central Coopera- 
tive Bank for Agriculture and Forestry, take on little 
policy- oriented features. Hence their interest is some- 
what high and the redemption period comparatively short. 

Xd) The credit ceiling for financing from the Agriculture 
Modernization Funds has been steadily raised along with 
the increase in demand for funds. The credit ceiling 
that started out with 30 billion yen jumped to 100 billion 
yen in fiscal 1968, to 300 billion yen in 1969, and then to 
450 billion yen as from fiscal 1975 (see Table 4). The 
annual total of loans actually made and that of the out- 
standing balance of loans have been rising sharply. Since 
the mid- 1970$, however, the growth in the increase of 
loans from these Funds began slowing down; throughout 
the four consecutive fiscal years from 1978 to 1981, 
the total amount of loans of each year was lower than 
that of the preceding year, 
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ni. FINANCING FROM AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE- 
AFFILIATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

System of Agricultural Cooperative-affiliated Financial Institu- 
tions 

(a) The system consists of three levels: the agricultural co- 
operatives, the prefectural federations of agricultural co- 
operatives and the national federation of agricultural 
cooperatives (see Chart 6, p. 196). The agricultural co- 
operatives, which are the terminal organs of the system,, 
come in two types: the comprehensive cooperatives and 
the specialized cooperatives. The former conducts vari- 
ous kinds of services such as selling, buying, mutual 
insurance and guidance, in addition to credit-giving; 
services (savings and loans), while the latter does not 
offer any service in savings. The prefectural federa- 
tions of agricultural cooperatives comprise various diffe- 
rent types, such as, the federations of credit agricultural 
cooperatives, federations of economic agricultural coope- 
ratives, central unions of agricultural cooperatives and 
federations of specialized agricultural cooperatives. And 
all of these organizations are linked with their respective 
national central organs. 

(6) Whereas the agricultural cooperatives and the credit 
federations of agricultural cooperatives are agricultural 
finance organisations established under the Agricultural 
Cooperatives Act, the Central Cooperative Bank for 
Agriculture and Forestry is the central financial institu- 
tion established under the Act for Central Cooperative 
Bank for Agriculture and Forestry, Consisting of organi- 
sations of farmers, forest operators and fisheries opera- 
tors, this Bank serves the entire agricultural, forestry and 
fisheries industries. 

The Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and For- 
estry was established in 1923 under the name of a Cen- 
tral Bank for Industrial Cooperatives through investments 
made by the government, the industrial cooperatives and 
the federations of such cooperatives. In 1943, it was 
renamed the Norin Chuo Kinko (Central Cooperative 
Bank for Agriculture and Forestry) and in 1959 the- 
government investment into this Bank was brought to- 
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bsL Since tfaen, it lias been operating as a private finan- 
cial institution run only with investments from the mem- 
ber organisations. 

Financing Activities and Flow of Funds on Various Levels of the^ 

System of Agricultural Cooperative-affiliated Organizations 

(a) The agricultural cooperatives, using the savings of mem- 
bers, etc., as source of funds, oifer loans to their members,, 
etc. (see Chart 7, at p. 198). The cooperatives deposit 
most of their surplus funds into the federations of credit 
agricultural cooperatives. 

(b) The federations of agricultural cooperatives, on their 
part, accept savings from the federations of mutual relief 
insurance agricultural cooperatives, economic federations, 
etc., as well as from the agricultural cooperatives, and 
using such savings as source of funds, offer loans to their 
member agricultural cooperatives and to related non- 
member corporations, etc., within the respective regions. 
The credit federations also lend surplus funds to local 
banks and other financial institutions and invest them 
into securities, etc., depositing the remainders in the Cen- 
tral Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry. 

(c) The Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and 
Forestry raises funds through acceptance of savings and 
deposits from the federations of credit agricultural co- 
operatives and other related organisations and also 
through issuance of agricultural and forestry bonds. 
Using such funds, the Bank provides loans to member 
organisations and related industries and, at the same 
time, holds securities as a means of utilising its surplus* 
funds. 

Raising and Investment of Funds by Agricultural Cooperative- 

Affiliated Financial Institutions Operating on three Different 

Levels— an Overall View of the Activities of those InstUutions 

, as a Single Financial System . . 

'(a) Since the financial institutions affiliated with agricultural 
cooperatives often overlap one another in their financing 
activities, an accurate picture of how these institutions 
raise and invest their funds can only be obtained when 
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such activities could be observed as if they were con- 
ducted by a single financial system (see Table 5). 
The records, as seen from such a viewpoint, indicate that 
the total amount of funds handled by the agricultural 
cooperative-afiiliated institutions has kept on increasing 
over the years; as at the end of March 1981, the 
amount of funds raised by all of the agricultural co- 
operative-afiSliated financial institutions totalled 37,166.1 
billion yen, of which 30,079.2 billion, or about 80 per 
cent, were funds from savings and deposits. 

•(6) Of the above mentioned funds raised, a total of 12,662.4 
billion yen or 34 per cent, was loaned to be used within 
the system of agricultural cooperative-affiliated financial 
institutions. 

«<c) Among the activities conducted outside the system by 
the agricultural cooperative-affiliated financialinstitutions, 
the major ones are the holding of securities and invest- 
ments of surplus funds such as loans to other financial 
institutions. These are followed, in terms of amount 
involved, by loans to related industries and those to non- 
members of agricultural cooperatives. 
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Notes; 1. Excluding the loans commissioned by the Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry. 

2, The above are major account; i calculated on the assumption that the agricultural cooperative-aflaiiated 
financial institutions, which operate on three levels, were a single financial system. 

3. Thesurplus funds include deposits, money in trust, loans to financja'*’'stitatiopr, and srcurities. 




